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“The Pioneers,” bronze group, designed by Lorado Taft and unveiled at 
Elmwood, Peoria county, May 23, 1928 
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Low Summer Fares 


To Yellowstone, Spokane [In- 
land Empire), Seattle and 
Tacoma [Mount Rainier Na- 
tional Park, Puget Sound 
Country, Olympic Peninsula). 
Go west via The Milwaukee 
Road. Choice of routes re- 
turning. 
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MILWAUKEE 
S T PAUL 


a hac iFIl 


Over Trails of Old 
thru New 


Gallatin 
Gateway 


F adventure you seek, or you glory in thrills, by all means take the 
trip up Gallatin Canyon this summer—to the mystic Yellowstone 
wonderland. Sights you’ve never seen, inspiration at every hand. 


Long ago the sinuous 85-mile route was the trail of the Indian and 
trapper. Now, newest of all entrances to Yellowstone. Snow-capped 
mountains, cloaked by pine and aspen, cut by turbulent waters, cleft by 
chameleon canyons—here is the birthplace of old West romance. 


Only the electrified line to Gallatin Gateway. Where rails end, The 
Milwaukee Road’s hospitable, mountain-cradled Gallatin Gateway Inn— 
and motors for your glorious ride to geyserland. 


Travel independently, either all-expense, or pay-as-you-go; or with 
personally-escorted all-expense tour parties. Any Milwaukee Road travel 
specialist will gladly help you plan a trip to Yellowstone—or on over the 
smokeless, cinderless, electrified route to the Inland Empire (Spokane) 
and the Puget Sound country—Seattle and Tacoma, Mount Rainier National 
Park, Puget Sound, the Olympic Peninsula—and farther 
on, Alaska. Mail coupon below for free literature and sam- 
ple trips, some as low as $145, all-expense (from Chicago). 


The Milwaukee Road, B. J. General 50 S. Clark S or 
A. Tansley, Traveling Pascenger Arent 100 Fag ranoday 5 Reo Chicags, or a 

C. J. Peterson, General Agent, 2003 A} Fl oO. 

Send me full information about: [] All expense tours. [] Personally-escorted, all- 
expense tours. I have a............ days vacation and have about $..........- 
to spend. I would like to include in my itinerary: [] Yellowstone via Gallatin 
Gateway; (Inland Empire (Spokane and Lake Region); [) Rainier National Park; 
C Puget Sound Country; [) Olympic Peninsula; [] Alaska; [) Black Hills. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Annual Convention of the Illinois Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, Mattoon, 
April 16, 17, and 18, 1929. Convention 
theme, “The Art of Living.” Three well 
known speakers are assured; Dr. R. L. 
Lyman, University of Chicago on “Mak- 
ing a Living, Making a Life”; Dr. L. C. 
Lord, Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege on “Home and School”; and Dr. 
N. J. Gould Wickey, president of Carth- 
age College on the “Art of all Arts.” 

On three successive mornings three in- 
stitutes in Child Study Leadership and 
program planning and one for the train- 
ing of local presidents will be held. The 
community singing will be led by R. C. 
Heald, who delighted the Streator con- 
vention. 

Dr. Jessie A. Charles, University of Ohio, 
will conduct the Child Study Institutes. 

The pageant, “The Interpreter,” will be 
presented on Wednesday evening with a 
cast of 500 parents, teachers, and pupils of 
Mattoon. 

There will be a publicity luncheon, a 
Child Welfare Magazine dinner, the ban- 
quet and probably a Summer Round-up 
dinner. There will be conferences of 
district directors with district delegations 
and state committee chairmen with local 
committee workers. Reports of the de- 
partments of the Illinois Congress, elec- 
tions, and revisions of by-laws will be 
part of the program. 


Lake Shore Division of the I. 8. T. A. 
La Grange, April 22, 1929. 





The State Association of Elementary 
Supervisors, Alton, April 26-27, 1929. 

Friday morning will be given over to 
visiting schools. Addresses will be given 
by Supt. W. R. Curtis, Alton; Supt. Frank 
Eversal, East St. Louis, and by Miss 
Wohlert, primary supervisor, St. Louis, 
Missouri. Considerable time is set aside 
for round table discussion on “Our Super- 
visory Plans of the Year. In What Way 
Have They Been Successful? Why Have 
They Failed in Some Respects?” A visit 
to the Illinois Glass Works is planned. 


The National Association of Penman- 
ship Teachers and Supervisors, Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, N. Y., April 24-26, 1929. 


Thirty-third Annual Convention of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, Washington, D. C., May 5-11, 1929. 


The National Education Asscciation, 
Atlanta, Georgia, June 28-July 2, 1929. 


World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations, Geneva, Switzerland, July 25- 
August 4, 1929. 


Fifth International Conference of the 
New Education Fellowship, Elsinore, Hel- 
singor, Denmark, August 8-21, 1929. 


Illinois Valley Division of the I. 8. T. A., 
Ottawa, October 10 and 11, 1929. 


Southeastern Division, I. S. T. A., Rob- 
inson, October 10 and 11, 1929. 











Rock River Division of the I. S. T. A., 
DeKalb, October 18, 1929. 
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Annual State Meeting of the I. S. T. A. 
at Springfield, December 26, 27, 28, 1929. 





Officers of the divisions of the I. 8S. T. A. 
and of other educational organizations, 
should notify the editors of the Jilinois 
Teacher of the time, place. and program 
features of future meetings as soon as 
they are determined. 





Hosts to Illinois N. E.A. Delegates 

The Samuel M. Inman School of At- 
lanta, Georgia has sent a cordial invita- 
tion to the Illinois delegation to be its 
guests at the National Education Asso- 
ciation meeting June 28th-July 4th. “If 
there is any information that we can sup- 
ply before you come to Atlanta, call on 
us. We will be glad to serve you. The 
Girls and Boys of the Inman School.” 

The folder bears the picture of a fine 
sailing vessel, the “Friendship,” with the 
school monogram plainly showing on the 


full sails. The invitation is amplified 
and emphasized with the following 
rhyme: 


Come in the evening, 

Come in the morning, 

Gome when you are looked for 
Come without warning. 

A thousand welcomes 

You will find here before you, 
And the oftener you come, 
The more we'll adore you. 





National Music Week has been an- 
nounced, May 5-11. There is a wide ob- 
servance of this event from year to year. 














Keeping, Faith With Our Children 


Increase in Distributive Fund Urged That Educational Responsibility 
Of State May Be More Nearly Realized 


the Constitution of Illinois. 

Section I of Article VIII con- 
tains this mandate: “‘ The General As- 
sembly shall provide a thorough and 
efficient system of free schools where- 
by all children of this State may re- 
ceive a good common school educa- 
tion.’’ 

Our public schools are created by 
constitutional provision. They are 
governed in general by uniform state 
laws. They are attended by pupils 
either compelled or permitted by 
state authority to prepare for citi- 
zenship through public instruction. 
They are taught by teachers certifi- 
eated under state direction. They are 
supported by public funds levied un- 
der a state system of taxation. Local 
district funds are even subject to 
the control and will of the Legislature, 
by virtue of decisions of our Supreme 
Court. School districts may be form- 
ed, dissolved, and consolidated by 
the General Assembly without any 
local petition or vote to that’ effect 
(280 Illinois, p. 96). In brief, our 
public schools constitute a state sys- 
tem. 

‘The purpose of the public laws 
pertaining to education is to secure 
a good common school education to 
all children of the State without re- 
gard to whether they are fortunate 
or unfortunate in other particulars.’’ 
(311 Illinois, p. 425). But Illinois as 
a State today remains derelict in help- 
ing to finance adequately our schools. 
Therefore, the constitutional promise 
of good schools for all of our children 
is not fulfilled. Many weak districts 
can offer nothing but poor schools to 
those future citizens of Illinois that 
are growing up in their midst. A 
short term of school—a meager cur- 
riculum—a poor building—a shortage 
of equipment—a classroom overcrowd- 
ed—and a teacher undertrained and 
inefficient: these stand as mute and 
ominous evidence that the great weal- 
thy State is failing to offer to many 
of our children the quality of educa- 
tional opportunity that is their birth- 
right in Illinois. 

The General Assembly is again con- 
vened. Its responsibility to the chil- 
dren of Illinois is a matter of grave 
consideration. Those whose faith in 
childhood is earnest and sincere can- 


HE right of childhood to have 
good schools is recognized in 


not refrain from requesting the 56th 
General Assembly to face the prob- 
lem of equalizing educational oppor- 
tunities for our boys and girls. The 
question of increased state funds for 
our common schools properly comes 
to the fore. 

Below is a selection from many 
questions and answers that might be 
given relative to the common school 
fund of Illinois: 

1. Why should the state share in 
financing our common schools? 

In the local school district, funds 
are raised from both rich and poor 
according to their taxable ability, in 
order to provide the same school ad- 
vantages for the children of both. The 
daughter of the widow washerwoman 
and the son of the wealthy banker 
stand equal beneath the banner of the 
district common school. 

Similarly, the state school fund 
should be raised for the purpose of 
providing reasonable educational op- 
portunities for all children in the 
state, whether they live in poor or in 
wealthy communities. To provide 
reasonable school advantages and to 
equalize in part the school taxation 
laid on the property of the State, the 





Preamble to the First Free 
School Law 

To enjoy our rights and liberties, 
we must understand them; their 
security and protection ought to be 
the first object of a free people; 
and it is a well established fact 
that no nation has ever continued 
long in the enjoyment of civil and 
political freedom, which was not 
both virtuous and enlightened; and 
believing that literature always has 
been, and always will be the means 
of developing more fully the rights 
of man, that the mind of every citi- 
zen in a republic is the common 
property of society, and constitutes 
the basis of its growth and happi- 
ness, it is therefore considered the 
peculiar duty of a free government 
like ours to encourage and extend 
the improvement and cultivation of 
the intellectual energies of the 
whole. 


(Senator Joseph Duncan, later 
Governor Duncan, of Jackson 
county, wrote the bill and secured 
its enactment into law. See front 
cover story of the December IIli- 
nois Teacher.) 
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larger share of state school funds 
should go to sections that are poor. 

2. What are the evidences that school 
units are unequal in ability to support 
education? 

In equalized assessed valuation per 
child of school age, county averages 
range from $8,118 in Henderson to 
$1,422 in Williamson. In equalized 
assessed valuation per elementary 
school teacher, averages range from 
$401,858 in Cook to $74,728 in Jasper. 

Among the 269 districts containing 
cities and villages of more than 1,800 
population we find that a local edu- 
cational tax rate of $1.00 per $100 
of assessed valuation will produce for 
each elementary school pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance the sum of 
$359.51 in Lake Forest and only 
$13.39 in Wilsonville. 

The assessed valuations of districts 
with one teacher each range from 
$4,858,750 (Lake, No. 50) to only 
$17,450 (Saline, No. 55), a ratio of 
278 to 1 in ability! 

3. What are the main causes of in- 
equality in ability of districts? 

Though poor sections generally as- 
sess themselves at a higher ratio of 
estimated true value than do wealthy 
sections, the former cannot overcome 
their economic handicaps. Gullied, 
clay hillsides and rocky, brush-cover- 
ed slopes cannot possibly be valued 
on a par with black glaciated prairie 
lands. A country district may have 
only half the assessed valuation of a 
neighboring district of the same area, 
simply because the latter may be for- 
tunate enough to have two or three 
miles of railroad track. Pipe lines 
and oil tanks increase the valuation 
of districts wherein located. 

There are 705.5 miles of the old 
charter lines of the Illinois Central 
Railroad which cannot be locally tax- 
ed by districts containing such mile- 
age. Since the state government in 
Illinois does not monopolize the taxa- 
tion of corporations in general but 
permits such property to be taxed by 
local units, the inequalities among 
districts are thereby aggravated and 
the need for an equalization program 
by the State becomes all the more im- 
perative. One district may be called 
upon to school hundreds of children 
of workers employed in a mine or fac- 
tory, though such industrial estab- 
lishment may pay taxes in an adjoin- 
ing district with but few children. 
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Adjacent to certain large cities are 
springing up suburban sections which 
place heavy educational burden upon 
the districts surrounding the cities; 
in many cases suburban districts re- 
ceive the children whereas the central 
city district taxes the industrial es- 
tablishments that cause the develop- 
ment of the suburban areas. 

4. What are the evidences that edu- 
cational opportunities are unequal? 

(a) Of the 269 districts containing 
cities and villages above 1,800 popu- 
lation, there are 15 (all wealthy) that 
have 100% of their elementary teach- 
ers meeting at least the equivalent of 
normal school graduation; on the 
other hand, there are 6 of these dis- 
tricts (the very poorest) which show 
a percentage of zero. 

(b) In the length of school term 
cities and villages above 1,800 popu- 
lation range from a session of 200 
days to only 158 days. The length 
of term for school districts averaged 
by counties ranges from nearly 10 
months to approximately 7 months. 
About 2,300 one-teacher districts have 
a term of only 7 months. 

(c) In the number of elementary 
teachers employed per 1,000 elemen- 
tary pupils in average daily attend- 
ance, cities above 5,000 population 
range from 55.43 to 21.58. The poorer 
cities have the over-crowded class- 
rooms. 

(d) In a few wealthy counties one 
teacher in every six devotes full time 
to teaching some special subject of 
the school curriculum such as music, 
drawing, domestic science, physical 
training, agriculture, and the like ; but 
there are a few poor counties wherein 
not a single full-time special teacher 
is employed. 

(e) In the 20 counties weakest 
in ability to support education only 
40% of the few high schools are ac- 
eredited by the State University while 
in the 20 ablest counties 61% of their 
many high schools are accredited. 

(f) In towns above 1,000 popula- 
tion the cost of current expenditures 
per elementary school pupil enrolled 
during the three-year period of 1925- 
1927 ranged from $140 in Winnetka 
to less than $20 in Brookport and 
Johnston City. 

5. Is low ability to support education 
correlated with low school standards? 

(a) Counties weak in ability have 
teachers with poor training: 


Assessed Percentage 

Valuation of 
per Name Elementary 

Elementary of Teachers in 

Teacher County Class A 
$401,858 Cook 92.64% 

292,799 Winnebago 71.72 

253,064 Lake 83.62 
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77,302 Pope 4.23 
75,048 Wayne 3.72 
74,728 Jasper 7.75 


(b) Counties weak in ability to 
support education have poor oppor- 
tunities for high school pupils; see 
Figure I and the data below. 


Percentage 
Assessed aioe 
Valuation , School 
per Name Enrollment 
Elementary 0 Found in 
Teacher County High School 
$ 75,048 Wayne 8.0% 
77,302 Pope 5.5 
213,084 Piatt 22.4 
216,061 Ford 22.5 


(c) Ability to support education 
is related to educational expenditures : . 


Average 
Current 
Expenditure 
Yield per per 
Pupil of Blementary 
1.00 Pupil 
Name Educational Enrolled 
° Tax 1925-1927 
District Rate Inclusive 
Evanston, No. 75 $122 $113 
Kenilworth 117 128 
Buckner 16 23 
Johnston City 15 19 


Valuation Per 


Per Cent Of Enrol- 
Rlementary Teacher 


iment In High School 
































| Wayne 
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216,061 22.5 


Figure I—Correlation Between Ability to Sup- 
port Education and Percentage of Enrollment 
Found in High School 

6. What are the present bases used 
by the districts in claiming state aid? 

Each district claims $9.00 per ele- 
mentary pupil in average daily at- 
tendance in grades 1-8, inclusive, 
counting not fewer than eighteen 
pupils per full-time elementary school 
teacher. In addition, claims may be 
made by a needy district to supple- 
ment the yield of a $1.00 educational 
tax rate (if actually extended) so 
that there will be the larger of two 
options: (1) $850 per elementary 
school teacher-unit; or (2), $25 per 
pupil in average daily attendance. 

7. Do the sections of our State that 
are low in ability to support education 
make reasonable effort to finance their 
schools? 

In general the counties with least 
assessed valuation per child of school 
age paid in 1928 by far the higher 
leveled school tax rates. To determine 
this leveled rate, the total of all school 
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district taxes charged upon the prop- 
erty of the county was divided by the 
valuation of the county. See Figure 
II. 


Valuation Per Child 


leveled County 
Of School Age 


School Tax Rate 


14 


1422 


Figure Il—Tendency of Weaker Counties to 
Have Higher Tax Rates for Schools. 


8. For what purposes is the common 
school fund of Illinois used? 

From the $8,057,000 now provided 
for the annual state school fund, there 
is taken out first a small part for 
those few districts which contain 
state property relatively large in 
amount. Nearly all of the fund is 
accredited to the counties in propor- 
tion to claims made by their school 
districts. From the sum thus ac- 
credited to each county is taken: (1) 
the salary of the county superinten- 
dent; and (2) the yield of the frac- 
tional mill tax rate allotted to the 
state teachers’ pension and retirement 
fund, this allotment being computed 
upon the assessed valuation of the 
county. The remainder accredited to 
each county is then sent to the county 
superintendent to be distributed 
through the school trustees among the 
elementary school districts. 

The special claims by districts con- 
taining state institutions average 
around $3,000 per year and the an- 
nual salary list of the 102 county 
superintendents totals $327,900. The 
state teachers’ pension allotment now 
runs to nearly $450,000 annually 
(with Chicago having its own teach- 
ers’ retirement plan). 

9. Can it be shown that the 1927 
Act tends to help poor districts more 
than did the Act of 1923? 

Among the 68 districts containing 
places of 1,800 to 2,499 population, 
we find that the seventeen ablest dis- 
tricts claimed an average of $10.61 
per pupil under the repealed Act of 
1923 and only $9.00 per pupil under 
the new plan; the poorest quartile of 
seventeen districts claimed under the 
1923 Act an average of only $7.46 
per pupil as compared with $12.28 
per pupil under the new plan. 

The ten ablest counties, measured 
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by assessed valuation per census child, 
claimed 9% less under the new plan 
than under the Act of 1923, whereas 
under the present plan the ten weak- 
est counties claimed 37% more. 

The 1928 state aid claims show that 
nearly 1,200 districts scattered among 
80 different counties are entitled to 
‘*equalization quotas’’ of about $615,- 
000. About 73% of these ‘‘equali- 
zation quotas’’ go to one-teacher dis- 
tricts and small villages which have 
urgent need for such special aid in 
order to elevate their educational 
standards. 

10. When was the common 
fund last increased? 

In 1921 the 52nd General Assembly 
increased the common school fund 
from $6,000,000 to $8,000,000. This 
increase was made available for the 
schools in 1922. Since that time the 
state fund has remained stationary, 
although the expenditures of the com- 
mon schools have increased 52%, the 
entire increase being ‘‘shifted’’ upon 
local units very unequal in ability. 

For the fiscal year ending in 1922 
the expenditures of the State Treasury 
of Illinois were $54,351,446, and for 
the fiscal year ending in 1928 the cor- 
responding expenditures were $93,- 
846,171; thus, while the State in- 
creased its total expenditures by near- 
ly 73% it gave the common school 
fund no increase at all. 

11. What are the sources of revenue 
for the state school fund in Illinois? 

Of the $8,057,000 now provided as 
the common school fund, the sum of 
$57,000 comes in as interest on the 
permanent common school fund, and 
the $8,000,000 from annual general 
taxation on the property of the State. 

The General Assembly really has 
authority to turn into the common 
school fund the proceeds from sources 
of revenue other than general prop- 
erty taxation. These indirect sources 
in some states are first added to the 
general revenue fund from which 
common school apportionments are 
drawn. Special corporation taxes or 
corporation income taxes are thus 
used directly or indirectly for 
schools in 15 states; inheritance taxes, 
8 states ; severance and kindred taxes, 
8 states; personal income tax, 10 
states; occupation and business li- 
cense, 7 states; tobacco tax, 6 states; 
ete. 

12. Do other states bear part of the 
cost of their common schools? 

Thirty-four states pay a larger per- 
centage of common school costs than 
does Illinois; 28 states contribute 
more than twice the percentage that 
our state government bears. While 
Illinois provides hardly one-sixteenth 
of the cost of our common schools, 6 


school 
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states bear more than one-third, and 
15 states furnish more than one- 
fourth of the cost. 

For each pupil in average daily 
attendance in the common schools (in- 
eluding the high school), eur State 
gives an average of only about $7.00. 





Prof. Wham, President 


Mr. George vB. Wham, President of 
the Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion for the year 1929, has been a 





GEORGE D. WHAM 
Dean, 8.1.8. N. U. 
President, I. S. T. A. 


member of the faculty of the South- 
ern Illinois Normal University, Car- 
bondale, since 1906. He entered the 
faculty of that institution as Associ- 
ate in Education and Training. In 
1909 he was made Head of the De- 
partment of Education, and in 1923 
he became Dean of the Faculty. 

Before entering the teachers col- 
lege he was in public school work, in- 
cluding ten years in the Olney city 
schools, four years as principal of the 
high school, and six years as super- 
intendent. He has been made known 
personally to the teachers of the state 
through his activities as institute and 
commencement lecturer. 

Mr. Wham served the I. 8. T. A. on 
its board of directors from 1914 to 
1916 inclusive and as president in 
1918. No annual meeting was held in 
1918 on account of the influenza epi- 
demic, and our members, believing 
that because of his ability, his eminent 
standing as an educator, and his long 
and faithful service to our Associa- 
tion Dean Wham ought to have the 
honor of presiding at a state meeting, 
elected him to serve as president this 
year. 
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Illinois ranks 37th among the states 
on this point of comparison. 

When the contribution of our State 
to the common schools is compared 
with that of Pennsylvania or New 
York, the findings put us to shame. 
Pennsylvania pays three times and 
New York four times the percentage 
of common school costs that the state 
government bears in Illinois. 

13. Why should a material increase in 
the common school fund be asked at 
this time? 

The state aid budget claims cannot 
be paid in full from the annual appro- 
priation of $8,000,000. In several 
counties the districts receive less than 
two-thirds of their valid, audited 
claims for state aid. 

If the annual apportionment were 
raised to $10,000,000, there would be 
85 counties wherein the districts 
would not receive their state aid claims 
in full. With a fund of $11,000,000, 
13 counties could not pay their dis- 
tricts quotas in full (although in some 
counties the. payments would run 
above par). The 1928 claims for state 
aid could apparently be met at least 
in full for every county with an ap- 
portionment of $12,000,000—although 
by the end of the coming biennium 
this sum would prove too small to pay 
each county on a 100% basis. 

14. What are some of the main argu- 
ments made by advocates of an in- 
creased state school fund? 

(a) Children in many of our poorer 
districts are being denied a reasonable 
equality of opportunity, and are being 
“shortchanged” by having untrained 
teachers, a term of only seven months, 
poor buildings, insufficient equipment, 
meager curriculum, and inferior school 
standards in general. Many of our dis- 
tricts have superior teachers, a long term, 
splendid buildings, abundant equipment, 
enriched curriculum, and excellent stan- 
dards throughout. Clearly, the State must 
give more aid to the poorer schools in 
order to fulfill the Constitutional promise 
of “thorough and efficient schools for all 
children.” 

(b) During the last several years the 
common school fund in Illinois has not 
been increased. While the expenditures 
of the common schools have been in- 
creased by more than 50%, and while 
the annual payments from the State 
Treasury have increased 73%, the state 
distributive fund has remained the same, 
the entire increase being “shifted” upon 
local districts that are grossly unequal 
in ability. 

(c) The state aid budget claims can- 
not be paid in full from the present fund. 
In several counties the districts receive 
less than two-thirds of their valid, audited 
claims for state aid. 

(ad) The new plan of apportionment 
permits the poor district willing to tax 
itself heavily to claim special aid to the 
extent that local funds will be supple 
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mented at least to the point where there 
will be promised $1,012 per teacher-unit 
or $34 per elementary school pupil in 
average daily attendance. Even if these 
sums could be guaranteed (though the 
claims from the State cannot be paid in 
full) the equalizing basis thus set would 
be far smaller than other progressive 
states are guaranteeing their poor dis- 
tricts. 

(e) Some of our poor districts are now 
spending but $20 per elementary school 
pupil—while a few wealthy districts are 
spending more than $120. Under such 
conditions there can be no reasonable 
equality of opportunity, and the State 
should see that the poor districts may 
have funds to provide schools “thorough 
and efficient.” 

(f) The present promise of enough aid 
to make available $34 per pupil (a stan- 
dard which cannot be met for lack of 
state funds) is not even half the average 
amount that is actually being spent per 
elementary pupil in Illinois. Shall the 
child in the poverty-stricken school be 
given “less than half of an education?” 

(g) The Supreme Court has said re- 
peatedly that “the high school is as much 
a part of the common school as the 
grades.” But the equalizing of high 
school opportunities is now being ignored 
completely in the distribution of the com- 
mon school fund — simply because the 
fund is not large enough to provide ade- 
quately for the grade schools. 

(h) The taxable ability of all the State 
should be called upon to contribute equit- 
ably to the support of those fundamental 
obligations that the state finds necessary 
to assume. Hence, the equitable support 
of education is more nearly realized when 
the State school fund forms a large per- 
centage of total school costs. 

(i) Decades ago Illinois realized that 
a two-mill tax was needed to produce 
the common school fund. The growing 
complexity of modern economic and social 
life would now require a millage rate 
even higher in order to provide a reason- 
able equality of opportunity and an equit- 
able distribution of school taxation. But 
lo! The present distributive fund is less 
than half the sum that would be yielded 
by the two-mill tax rate of old. 

(j) The new plan of apportionment 
really tends to equalize educational op- 
portunities by sending relatively more 
funds to needy districts. An inequitable 
plan of apportionment can no longer be 
held out as an excuse against a material 
increase in the common school fund. 

(k) Since 1924 the “shortage” incurred 
in paying the district legal claims for 
state aid has mounted to a total of $6,200,- 
000. Aside from making up this shortage 
and paying in full the claims under the 
present bases of apportionment, the com- 
mon school fund should be made large 
enough to enable all districts to advance 
their educational standards to a reason- 
able level. Thus, all districts should be 
enabled to have a term of at least eight 
months and teachers professionally 
trained—Dept. Research and Statistics, 
I. @ DAs 
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Constitution and By-Laws of Association 


Fundamental Rules and Principles of the I.S.T.A. 
Printed for Information of Members 


CONSTITUTION 


Article I—Name 


This corporation shall be known as the 
Illinois State Teachers Association. 


Article II—Place of Business 


Its principal place of business shall 
be Springfield, Illinois. 


Article II1I—Purpose 

The purpose of this association shall 
be to promote the welfare of the teachers 
of the State, to encourage goodfellowship 
and unity of thought and action among 
them, and to further in every way pos- 
sible the educational interests of this 
commonwealth. 





Trees, Birds, and Health Promotion 

Gov. Emmerson, in proclamation, has 
designated Friday, April 12 and Friday, 
October 18 as Arbor and Bird Days for 
1929, and Supt. Blair’s 1929 Arbor and 
Bird Day book has been distributed to 
schools. 





Courtesy Office Department of Public Instruction 


Also, by proclamation, the week of 
April 28—May 4 has been designated by 
the Governor as Health Promotion Week. 
The [Minois Health Messenger, March 15 
official bulletin of the State Department 
of Public Health, suggests the following 
activities for the week: 

April 28, Health Sunday; Monday, diph- 
theria prevention day; Tuesday, health 
literature day; Wednesday, child health 
day; Thursday, food facts day; Friday, 
health examination day; Saturday, screen 
and clean-up day. 


Article IV—Membership 

Any person engaged in educational 
work in Illinois may become a member of 
this association by paying the annual 
dues of $2.00, and may continue such 
membership by the payment of the an- 
nual dues. The $2.00 dues shall become 
effective on January 1, 1922. 


Article V—Divisions 

This association is organized into four- 
teen territorial divisions, known respec- 
tively as the Central, the Southern, the 
Eastern, the Western, the Northeastern, 
the Northwestern, the Southwestern, the 
East Central, the Illinois Valley, the Lake 
Shore, the South Central, the Southeas- 
tern, the Black Hawk, the Rock River, 
the DuPage Valley, and the Chicago Divi- 
sions of the State Teachers Association; 
and their respective boundaries shall be 
determined by the Board of Directors 
or by the Representative Assembly. 

The several divisions shall elect their 
own officers, hold their meetings at such 
time and place as they may determine, 
and adopt their own rules for their guid- 
ance, provided such rules are in harmony 
with the constitution and by-laws of this 
association. 

New divisions may be formed and ad- 
mitted to representation in the governing 
committees and the representative assem- 
bly of this association, provided the paid 
membership of such division shall not 
be less than 600, and provided further 
that the conditions of membership are the 
same as provided in Article IV of this 
constitution. New divisions petitioning 
for representation in the governing com- 
mittees and the representative assembly 
may be admitted by a majority vote of 
the board of directors. 

If any division for two conseeutive 
years shall fail to maintain a paid mem- 
bership of 600, it shall lose, until formally 
readmitted, its representation in the gov- 
erning committees and the representa- 
tive assembly. 


Article VI—Officers 

The officers of this association shall 
consist of a president, three vice presi- 
dents, secretary, treasurer, and executive 
committee of three members. 

The president, vice presidents, and 
treasurer shall be elected at the annual 
meeting of the association for terms of 
one year, beginning immediately after 
the annual meetings at which they are 
elected. 

The members of the executive commit- 
tee shall be elected at the annual meetings 
of the association, one member each year 
for a term of three years. In case of 
vacancy in the committee, caused by 
death, resignation, or by removal from 
Illinois, a member shall be elected for the 

(Continued on Page 250) 





Budget Askings of Our Normal Schools 


Some Reasons Why the Budget Askings for Operating Expenses of the 
Teachers Colleges Should Be Approved and Granted 


STUDY of these facts in regard 

to enrollments and operating ex- 

penses of the five Illinois teach- 

ers colleges makes clear the 
entire reasonableness of the budget 
claims they are asking of the General 
Assembly. 

First: The average per capita cost 
of the Teachers Colleges of the United 
States is $296.00 per pupil per year. The 
average per capita cost of the Teachers 
Colleges of Illinois is $205.00 per pupil 
per year. In order to bring the Illinois 
State Teachers Colleges up to even the 
average standard of support we must 
allow them $91.00 more per pupil per 
year, which would be an increase of 40% 
over their present appropriation. In view 
of this fact an asking for an 1814% in- 
crease is a modest asking. Can we ex- 
pect 100% efficient with a 60% support? 

Second: There has been a decided in- 
crease in the enrollment in the Teachers 
Colleges of the State since the last ap- 
propriation was made. DeKalb reports 
a 28% increase over last year. Charleston 
a 25% increase, Macomb a 14% increase; 
while both Normal and Carbondale have 
been so crowded during the past two 
years that each teacher has had to, carry 
nearly a double teaching load. This 
situation can only be relieved by in- 
creased appropriations to employ more 
teachers. 

Third: The University of Illinois was 
allotted five and a quarter millions of dol- 
lars last year to take care of 12,500 
students, a per capita expenditure of 
$420.00 per student. The University of IIl- 
inois needed that much to function prop- 
erly. We believe the University of Illinois 
is entitled to this generous support, and 
that a year of general culture and training 
such as the University gives is cheap 
at $420. Also that the State of Illinois 
can well afford to pay that much. But, 
we also feel that the State Teachers Col- 
leges are entitled to just such generous 
support. 

The Teachers Colleges received last 
year one and one-half millions of dollars 
to care for the 7,200 students enroiled 
for thirty-six weeks in the Five Teachers 
Colleges. This is a per capita cost of 
$210 per student, just half the per capita 
cost of the University of Illinois. These 
7,200 students received definite training 
for service to the State. Surely definite 
training for public service is as important 
and necessary as general training for 
citizenship, and should be supported as 
generously. Illinois can well afford to 
grant adequate support to her Teachers 
Colleges. 

Fourth: The State of Illinois requires 
some 4500 new teachers each year to take 
the places of the teachers dropping out 
of teaching and to fill the new positions 


created by the natural growth of the 
large school systems. Our Teachers Col- 
leges, crowded as they are, with large 
classes, cramped quarters, meager and 
inadequate equipment, turned out last 
year some 1500 graduates, 1200 from the 
two year course and 300 from the four 
year course. They can supply at present 
only one-third of the demand. There is 
therefore still great need for growth and 
expansion in our Normal Schools. This 
can only be provided for by adequate 
support. 

Fifth: Our Teachers Colleges are con- 
tinually losing “superior” teachers to the 
faculties of sister institutions in other 
states, and even to the better high 
schools of our own state. When va- 
cancies occur-in our Teachers Colleges 


it is not possible to secure the “superior” 
type of faculty person, because the salary 
available does not equal nor even ap- 
proximate the salaries offered elsewhere. 
How long must we suffer this continual 
“skimming of the cream?” This process 
can only be stopped by more adequate 
support.—N. M. Mason, Oglesby, Member 
of State Normal School Board. 





Labor, Agriculture, and the Schools 

Perhaps the most important one thing 
that must be provided for in order to 
enable the average citizen of our state 
and nation to solve the many complex 
problems with which he now has to deal 
in everyday life, and to discharge his 
duties as a citizen on the high plane that 








Table Showing Enrollment, Per Capita Cost, Present Appropriation 
for Operating Expense, and Budget Askings for the 
Coming Biennium. 

















the coming two years. 





An Enlightening Comparison 


Grand Total Appropriated for Present Biennium: 
Operating Fund .........000000...... i 
ee ee 


elem a 


islet aia $3,484,183 


Grand Total Approved and Submitted by State 
Finance Department, for Coming Biennium .... 


An Actual Decrease of -...0000000 00 $ 335,137 


While an increase of approximately $250,000 has been approved by the 
Finance Department in the present appropriation for Operating Expense, the 
Finance Department has cut the amount appropriated for Permanent Improve- 
ments or Buildings, approximately $585,000, which makes a net decrease in the 
present total appropriations for the Teachers Colleges of $335,000. Is such a 
drastic cut just to the Teachers Colleges? The new buildings built with the 
present appropriation must be manned, equipped, and operated during the 
coming biennium, and therefore the vital need for a much larger Operating Ex- 
pense. The amount asked for Operating Expense in the Budget Askings is 
absolutely necessary if the five Teachers Colleges are to run efficiently during 
It should be granted. 
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modern developments have made neces- 
sary, is the raising of the level of educa- 
tion, real knowledge, which carries with 
it, a higher standard of intelligence. If 
this is to be done on the wide spread 
basis necessary to be effective, it must be 
done through our public school system, 
and the most important single item in 
that respect is the common or grade 
school. 

I would like very much if I had the 
time to go into the situation from that 
point of view as it obtains at the pres- 
ent time in our state, but I cannot help 
before leaving the floor, to point out to 
you the fact that it is the single room 
schools in our state that are most de- 
ficient in this respect. These are in the 
rural school districts. It is your children 
that we are failing to give the basic edu- 
cation that our state constitution requires 
they should be given, and that the modern 
problems of life make it almost impera- 
tive that they should be given if they are 
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to protect and promote their interests 
properly or discharge their duties as citi- 
zens creditably. 

The next in the degree of efficiency are 
the schools in the districts where the 
children of the workers in the modern 
industries are. This must be remedied 
either through an increase in the amount 
of the state school distributive fund, or 
by some other method. I think you will 
agree with me that there is no economy 
that we could practice that will be so 
expensive to us or so disastrous to the 
future of our nation, as the denying of 
these children the minimum basic essen- 
tials of a common school education. 
There is hardly any price that we should 
not be willing to pay that these children, 
our children, would receive that educa- 
tion —John H. Walker President, Illinois 
State Federation of Labor. 


(From an address before the annual conven- 
tion of the Illinois Agricultural Association, 
Danville, January 3ist, 1929.) 


President Herbert Hoover on Education 


Objective Far Beyond Overcoming Illiteracy ; 
Public Schools Must Move Forward 


LTHOUGH education is prim- 
arily a responsibility of the 
states and local commu- 
nities, and rightly so, yet 

the nation as a whole is vitally con- 
cerned in its development every- 
where to the highest standards and 
to complete universality. Self-govern- 
ment can succeed only through an in- 
structed electorate. Our object is 
not simply to overcome illiteracy. 
The nation has marched far beyond 
that. 

The more complex the problems 
of the nation become, the greater is 
the need for more and more advanced 
instruction. Moreover, as our num- 
bers increase and as our life expands 
with science and invention, we must 
discover more and more leaders for 
every walk in life. We cannot hope 
to succeed in directing this increas- 
ing complex civilization unless we 
can draw all the talent of leadership 
from the whole people. 

One civilization after another has 
been wrecked upon the attempt to 
secure sufficient leadership from a 
single group or class. If we would 
prevent the growth of class distinc- 
tions and would constantly refresh 
our leadership with the ideals of our 
people, we must draw constantly from 
the general mass. The full opportu- 
nity for every boy and girl to rise 
through the selective processes of edu- 
cation can alone secure to us this 
leadership—Inaugural address, March 
4, 1929. 

Occupying a seat of honor near 
President Hoover while he was de- 
livering this address was Mrs. Mollie 


Curran of West Branch, Iowa. 
‘‘There, tremulous and happy, ‘ar- 
rayed in her best black silk dress she 
sat with the notables of the country 
and watched the man whom as a 
little boy she had taught in the class- 
room, take the oath for the highest 
office in the land.’’ 

The sentiments expressed by the 
President in his inaugural are not a 
mere mushroom growth. On the con- 
trary he has expressed himself in a 
similar vein on many previous oc- 
easions. A few quotations from 
earlier utterances follow: 

“If we were to suppress our educa- 
tional system for a single generation the 
equipment would decay, the most of our 
people would die of starvation, and in- 
tellectually and spiritually we would 
slip back four thousand years in human 
progress. We could recover the loss of 
any other big business in a few years— 
but not this one.” 

“I would be one of the last people in 
the world to belittle the importance of 
the exact knowledge that teachers impart 
to their pupils—as an eiigineer I set a 
high value upon precise information—but 
knowledge, however exact, is secondary 
to a trained mind and serves no useful 
purpose unless it is the servant of an am- 
bitious mind, a sound character, and an 
idealistic spirit. Social values outrank 
economic values. Economic gains, even 
scientific gains, are worse than useless 
if they accrue to a people unfitted by 
trained character to use, and not abuse 
them.” 

“Our public school system cannot stand 
still in the form and character of its 
instruction—it must move forward with 
every advance in knowledge and it must 
erect additional bulwarks against every 
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new Malign social force. You are per- 
mitted but a short term of years in which 
to infiltrate a mass of ideas into each 
succeeding generation. Therefore our 
school system must utilize its intellectual 
and human material to the very best 
advantage.”—Department of Superinten- 
dence, N. E. A., 1926. 

“While vocational training is obviously 
necessary and the cultivation of the mind 
in the finer flowers of civilization is of 
importance, yet the creation of character 
and ideals is greater than all.” Also, 
“The productive capacity of machinery 
can be increased more through improve- 
ment in the character and training of 
its personnel than through new invent- 
tion.”—The Journal of the N. EB. A., March 
1923. 

“The nation as a whole has the obliga- 
tion of such measures toward its chil- 
dren, as will yield them an equal oppor- 
tunity at their start in life. This res- 
ponsibility and duty is not based alone 
upon human aspirations but it is also 
based on the necessity to secure physical, 
mental, and moral health, economic and 
social progress by the nation. Every 
child delinquent in body, education, or 
character is a charge upon the commu- 
nity itself. The children of strong physi- 
que, of sound education and character, 
are the army with which we must march 
to progress.”—American Child Hygiene 
Association, 1920. 





Greater Interest in Summer Schools 
If the results of a survey made by 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIli- 
nois, may be taken as a barometer, in- 
terest in summer schools has been steadi- 
ly increasing during the past eight years 
particularly in graduate study. 

Although the increased enrollment may 
be due in part to its location on the 
shore of Lake Michigan enabling students 
to enjoy the recreation thus afforded, 
Northwestern feels the growth of the 
value of summer school study. The sur- 
vey also shows an increasing tendency 
to continue attendance over a number 
of summers. It is no longer sufficient 
merely “to go to summer school.” Such 
no longer meets the demands of school 
boards or the personal needs of our ever- 
improving teaching personnel. A school 
must be selected which can offer a well- 
integrated scheduie of courses extending 
over several summers and leading to a 
degree. 





Prizes for Book Manuscripts 

Indicative of a new movement stirring 
in religion as well as in education the 
American Sunday-School Union, under 
the provisions of the John C. Green Fund, 
is offering two cash prizes of $2,000 each 
for the best book manuscripts on Reli- 
gion in Education and the Heroic Appeal 
of Christianity to Young People. Man- 
uscripts must be submitted not later than 
March 1, 1930. Full particulars for the 
guidance of writers may be secured from 
the. American Sunday-School-Union, 1816 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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Summer Sessions for High Schools 


Many Ask Why Expensive School Plants Lie Idle Three Months a Year; 
Supervisor of High Schools Presents Data for All-Year Plan 


HE all-year school plan in 
some form or other has been 
the subject of much discus- 
sion during the past few 

years. Although in most of the older 
nations the school systems continue 
throughout the school year, our coun- 
try so largely dependent upon agri- 
culture has held to the traditional 
nine months school year. There are 
good reasons to believe, however, that 
the summer vacation is the most’ ser- 
ious interruption the child encounters 
in school life, and its only valid justi- 
fication is need for help of children on 
the farm. In urban centers no such 
need exists and thinking people are 
wondering why school plants, cost- 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars, lie 
idle for two or three months of the 
year. In the city of Chicago it has 
been estimated that 50 per cent of the 
high school facilities and 95 per cent 
of the elementary school facilities 
with a total value of $120,000,000 are 
unused during the summer months. 

It is with a view of rendering bet- 
ter educational service, therefore, 
that school officials are everywhere 
applying themselves to this problem 
in real earnest. A number of advan- 
tages are mentioned in favor of an all 
year plan for the high school : 

1. Ambitious pupils are enabled to finish 
the four year course in three years. 

2. The school experiences no lost mo- 
tion due to a long vacation. 

3. Pupils in general are in better health 
in the class room than on the street. 

4. Certain pupils under the necessity 
of completing their schooling at 16 secure 
more education up to that age. 

5. Class room space is released for use 
through pupils completing their courses 
earlier. 

6. School plants are better investments 
because of their continuous use through- 
out the year. 

7. Retarded pupils and failures are er 
abled to catch up with their class. 

8. Idleness, as a result of a long vaca- 
tion, is discouraged. 

9. If the school year is made up of 
three or four quarters, the fourth is 
open as an elective for pupils. 

10. The school has a greater holding 
power and more pupils are encouraged 
to finish the entire course. 

On the other hand a number of ar- 
guments some of which have consi- 
derable support, have been advanced 
against the all year school : 

1. The usual school budget is already 
overloaded and the expense of a summer 
session is not justified. 


2. The average pupil is too young and 
immature when he finishes the high 
school course in three years. 

3. Standards of scholarship in summer 
sessions are not as high as those achieved 
during the school year. 

4. Considerable increase in the burden 
of program making is experienced from 
an administrative point of view. 

Investigation of certain systems in 
which the all year plan is in operation 
tends to show that in some cases, at 
least, these objections do not bear 
much weight. I have received a great 
many letters from school officials over 
the country and there certainly is an 
increasing number who favor an all 
year plan. The recent report of the 
scientific investigation of the all year 
school of Newark, New Jersey con- 
ducted by Drs. Wilson Farrand and 
M. V. O’Shea is quite encouraging to 
the advocates of such a system. The 
conclusions reached here are that ‘‘the 
all year schools advance pupils more 
rapidly and give them greater educat- 
ional attainment than pupils of equal 
ability in traditional schools. The all 
year schools are doing extremely val- 
uable work and should be given 
every facility to make their work still 
more efficient and effective.’’ 

An all year plan in most cases will 





To a Grove of Silver Birches 


Good morning, lovely ladies! I’ve 
never seen 
You half so fair,—I swear ; 
How beautiful your gowns of apple- 
green! 
And the ribbons in your hair! 


What rapture do you await? What 
coming swain? 
Such rustling of petticoats! 


Such wagging of heads and prinking 


in the rain! 
Such fluttering at your throats! 


Dear winsome vestals, your flurry is 
no whim. 
I know your sly design ; 
And why the sap goes pulsing up each 
limd 


Sparkling as apple wine. 


O ladies, trick you in your gala-best ; 
For out of the ardent South, 
Young April comes with a passion in 
his breast, 
And a kiss upon his mouth. 


—Lew Sarett 
—Copyright by Henry Holt & Company in Slow 
Smoke. 
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be reached through the intermediary 
of this summer session high school. 
An increasing number of high schools 
in Illinois offering summer work has 
led us recently to investigate this field 
with a view of some standardization. 
Our study has been carried out in the 
down state district exclusive of the 
city of Chicago, as the schools of this 
city do not operate under the general 
school law. Summer high schools are 
maintained by the city of Chicago 
each summer, however, at five of the 
twenty-four high schools. Any sub- 
ject offered in the high school course 
of study may be taken in the summer 
high school provided a sufficient num- 
ber of pupils apply for the subject. 
Double time is required to complete 
a semester’s work in the eight weeks 
and pupils are allowed to take but 
two studies at a time. A fee of six 
dollars is required in advance for 
each subject. 

Outside of the city of Chicago there 
are 669 four-year high schools in Illi- 
nois. Of this number 49 high schools 
enroll over 500 pupils and it is in this 
group exclusively that the summer 
sessions were in operation last year. 
A very thorough study of these 
schools, seventeen in all, has recently 
been completed by Dr. Ralph H. Bush, 
Dean of Long Beach Junior College, 
Long Beach, California. Dr. Bush 
made this investigation while assist- 
ant principal of the Joliet Township 
High School and his findings appear 
in a bulletin recently issued through 
the office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Illinois. No re- 
liable or detailed statistics were avail- 
able for summer schools prior to 1922, 
but in that year there were 2601 
pupils enrolled in summer high 
schools—an enrollment which steadily 
increased each year up to 4126 in 
1928. Almost half of these schools, 
however, report that they have main- 
tained summer sessions for over ten 
years. 

During 1928 the summer school en- 
rollment was 2.6 per cent of the regu- 
lar school enrollment for the entire 
state. In these seventeen high schools 
the summer school enrollment was 
19.2 per cent of the regular schoel en- 
rollment. 


Summer High Schools in Illinois 


In over 85 per cent of the cases, 
the principal, rather than the school 
board, determines whether there shall 
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be a summer session and selects the 
faculty. These teachers are in prac- 
tically every case selected from the 
regular force. The teacher-pupil 
ratio in the regular schools ranges 
from 18 to 25, but in these summer 
sessions it ranges from 8 to 55. Both 
the range and the average class size 
are greater in the summer. There has 
been a steady increase in the average 
size of summer school classes from 
21.6 pupils in 1923 to 26.3 pupils in 
1928. 

Several plans are in use to deter- 
mine what subjects shall be offered 
in the summer session. They are as 
follows: 

1. Advance enrollment before 
close of the regular school year. 

2. Selection of courses in which a 
certain per cent of the pupils fail. 

3. Selection of courses based on a 
certain required minimum number 
desiring such courses. 

The first plan is the most popular 
while the third is in use nearly 40 
per cent of such schools. School ses- 
sions range from six to nine weeks but 
the six and eight week terms are the 
most popular—each being used by 
nearly 48 per cent of the schools. 
Nearly 84 per cent of the summer 
schools in 1926 met five times per 
week although over 14 per cent met 
six times per week. 

The recitation periods in these sum- 
mer schools varies in length from 
forty to one hundred and twenty min- 
utes. There is considerable lack of 
uniformity in the class period al- 
though about 30 per cent use a sixty- 
minute period. In the time required 
for class work most of these schools 
fell short of the North Central Asso- 
ciation requirement of 60 clock hours 
per semester. The number of class 
periods per day ranges from three to 
eight with about 30 per cent of the 
schools observing a three period day 
and about the same per cent a four 
period day. In practically every case 
the school operated in the morning 
only with no afternoon session. 

The teachers program includes 
from two to five classes daily with 
47.8 per cent requiring three classes 
and 24.2 per cent four classes. Over 
82 per cent of the schools limit the 
pupils’ activities to two subjects, 
about 17 per cent to three subjects, 
and the remainder, four subjects. In 
one school 10 per cent of the pupils 
in 1928 were failures in the preced- 
ing regular year, while in another 
practically the entire enrollment was 
made up of failures. In this last case 
only those who had failed were al- 
lowed to enroll in the summer session. 
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In general, about half the summer 
school enrollment in Illinois was made 
up of failures in 1928. In an effort 
to compare the scholarship standard 
of summer session with that of the 
regular session Dr. Bush selected 200 
summer session pupils and 200 non- 
summer school pupils for the next 
fall semester—1926. He found that 
the groups were practically equal in 
their work in the fall so far as grades 
seemed to indicate. He says : ‘‘ Ninety- 
two of the summer school pupils and 
ninety of the non-summer school 
group passed in all subjects both sem- 
esters. Twelve of the summer school 
and fifteeen of the non-summer school 
(Continued on Page 241) 





“The Pioneers” 


The beautiful statue ‘‘The Pio- 
neers’’ reproduced on the cover page 
stands in the public square in Elm- 
wood, Peoria coun- 
ty near the birth 
place of Lorado 
Taft who designed 
it. The bronze fig- 
ures stand ten feet 
high on a granite 
base on which is 
carved this dedica- 
tion, ‘‘To the Pio- 
neers Who Bridged 
the Stream, Sub- 
dued the Soil and 
Founded a State.’’ 

At the time of its unveiling Bea- 
trice von Keller, Chicago wrote: 

It is typical of Lorado Taft to grasp 
the big and overwhelming ideas of life 
and to reduce them into simple and com- 
prehensive expressions that the whole 
world can understand. He has certainly 
done so with this group which is a mem- 
orial to one of the greatest events in 
American history. Pages and pages of 
unwritten history are represented here, 
and still Mr. Taft has told it so simply 
and so directly that no one can fail to 
get its message. 

One is not bothered with accessories 
that tend to divert the mind from the 
main idea, for the gun in the pioneer’s 
right hand is as much a part of his life 
as the baby in the woman’s arms is 
necessary to complete hers. Nor can 
one speak of the dog as an accessory. 
He stands here as the symbol of do 
mestic life, and as such belongs there 
as much as any other part of the group. 

It is probably more in the gestures 
and the expression on the faces of the two 
people that one is able to read the story 
of “The Pioneers.” There is a look of 
idealism and undaunted courage on the 
uplifted face of the young hero (it was 
this combination that gave the American 
settler the power to push onward) while 
the gesture of the young woman as she 
clasps the child in her arms tells one 
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of the anxiety and consciousness of lurk- 
ing dangers that tested the courage of 
the pioneer mother to the utmost.—IIi- 
nois Journal of Commerce. 

No wonder the monument, though 
unveiled less than a year ago, has al- 
ready a secure hold on the affections 
of the people of the state. 





Origin of Good Will Day 
First Arbitration Conference 


It was in 1899, on the 18th day of May, 
that a number of notable statesmen and 
wise judges from many lands, great and 
small, came together at the Hague in Hol- 
land, to discuss how quarrels and dis- 
putes among the Nations of the earth 
might be settled by peaceful methods and 
thus forever abolish War. 

And so came to be created the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration at the Ha- 
gue, where, in the future, it was hoped, 
that all international disputes would be 
settled in the spirit of Justice and Good 
Will by wise judges from different lands. 

But alas! the world forgot all about 
the Good Will upon which it had agreed, 
forgot there was a Court of Arbitration 
at the Hague, where the difficulties might 
be adjusted, and the Nations, plunged, 
madly into the deadliest War in all his- 
tory. 

Then in 1923, leading educators from 
many lands met at San Francisco to dis- 
cuss how the school children from every- 
where might be trusted to spread the 
message of Good Will among all the 
people. And then it was decided that 
May 18th, the date when the world’s 
first Arbitration Conference was held 
should always be observed by the school 
children of the world as a day for con- 
sidering how much better a world this 
would be, if the Nations would try to 
get along in Friendship, based on Justice 
and Good Will. 


A Suggested Program 
1. Song—“America the Beautiful”— 
Bates. 
2. Origin of Good Will Day. 
3. Concert Recitation: 
“The fishes, the wild beasts, and the 
birds devour one another, but the 
gods have made justice their gift 
to man, and of all things that are, 


justice is the best.”—Hesiod—(900 
B. C.) 
4. Song—“God of all Nature”—Tschai- 
kowsky. 


5. Recitation—“Abou Ben Adhem”— 
Hunt. 
6. Essay—Charles Lindbergh—“Hero of 
Peace” 
7. Concert Recitation: 
“Men, my brothers, men the workers, 
ever reaping something new; 
That which they have done, but earn- 
est of the things that they shall do; 
Till the war-drums throb no longer, 
and the battle flags are furled 
In the Parliament of Man, the Feder- 
ation of the World.”—Tennyson. 
8. Song—“Speed our Republic”—Keller. 
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Community High School Commencements 


* Exercises Should Be Simple and Democratic on the 
Educational Day of the Community 


LANNING the high school com- 
mencement is an important 
matter now before principals 
and seniors in our community 

high schools. Commencement ex- 
ercises in our higher schools have 
an ancient and honorable history. 
The first commencement exercises 
were held in the University of 
Cambridge, England. Commencement 
orginally meant that the graduate 
commenced to be a bachelor, mas- 
ter, or doctor. The first American 
commencement exercises were held 
at Harvard University in 1642. Simi- 
lar exercises were gradually adopted 
by other colleges, academies, and high 
schools. The term is sometimes er- 
roneously applied to grammar and 
junior high schools. ‘‘Promotion Ex- 
ercises’’ is the better term to use for 
them. 

The modern conventional type of 
commencement includes such features 
as class songs, class prophecies, class 
wills, orations by members of the 
class, frequently an address by an 
outside speaker, and the presentation 
of diplomas. 


Suggested Program 

The following program is suggested: 

1. Orchestra or piano—Entering march 
of class. 

2. Invocation. 

3. Vocal solo. 

4. Address, or a few orations by mem- 
bers of class. 

5. Music. 

6. Conferring of diplomas. 

7. Violin solo or orchestra. 

8. Presentation of special certificates 
or honors. 

9. Benediction. 


Some General Suggestions 

1. Commencement exercises should be 
simple and as democratic as possible. 

2. Dress should be simple and inex- 
pensive, so that poorer youth may not be 
embarrassed. Uniformity tends toward 
democracy. 

3. All eighth grade graduates as well 
as all high school pupils should attend 
the commencement exercises. 

4. It is well to have an “open house” 
during the day of commencement, and 
all parents and friends invited to the 
school. A social hour may follow the 
program. 

5. Seats for parents and friends of the 
class should be reserved. 

6. More pupils should have part in com- 
mencement and promotional exercises. 

7. In presenting the diplomas, the prin- 
cipal of the school should count this his 
one great opportunity to speak a brief, 


but positive word to the class and to the 
community, concerning his ideals and 
policies for the school and education. He 
should then introduce the class to the 
President of the Board of Education, 
who will present the diplomas. In pre- 
senting the diplomas, each student’s full 
name should be pronounced clearly and 
forcefully and he should step forward to 
receive his diploma at the hands of the 
President of the Board. During this part 
of the procedure it is very effective if the 
orchestra can play the old refrain—“Then 
You’ll Remember Me.” 

8. The commencement is the occasion 
to hold up to the community in honor 
and recognition every worthy educational 
achievement of the school. In addition 
to the granting of diplomas to the regu- 
lar graduates such features as the fol- 
lowing are often a part of the program: 
(a) Certificates of completion of special 
short courses. (b) Induction of candi- 
dates into National Honor Society. (c) 
Awarding of scholarships. (d) Present- 
ing of cups, medals, and other honors 
for athletics, public speaking, judging 
contests, and the like. (e) The giving 
of health certificates to those who have 
achieved certain health programs and 
passed health tests. (f) The giving of 
vocational certificates to boys and girls 
who have become proficient in any of the 
vocational studies offered by the school. 

9. Commencement is the educational 
day of the community, the people are in 
a happy and receptive mood for the very 
best that the school can offer—Aretas 
W. Nolan, Associate Professor, Agricul- 
tural Education, University of Illinois. 





Health Essentials 


Dr. Livingston Farrand, President 
of Cornell University, gives the fol- 
lowing ten points as the minimum es- 
sentials for educated people to know 
about health: 

1—A knowledge of the physiological 

basis for sound health habits. 

2—A knowledge of the types, amounts 
and proportions of the various 
food elements essential to the 
proper nutrition of the body. 

3—A reasonable acquaintance with the 
principles of normal mental action 
and the conditions underlying the 
more common variations from the 
normal state of mind. 

4—A general understanding of the sex 
instinct. 

5—A knowledge of the factors deter- 
mining infection and of the com- 
bative protective qualities of the 
body. 

6—A knowledge, gained early, of the 
causes and the prevention of the 
degenerative diseases in order to 

offer a reasonably favorable pros- 
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pect of passing middle life with- 
out a breakdown. 

7—A knowledge of the health hazards 
of the environment, such as water 
and milk supplies, industries, etc., 
and of protective measures related 
to these hazards. 

8—An appreciation of the need for 
frequent dental and medical ex- 
amination. 

9—An intelligent basis for the wise 
choice of dental and medical ad- 
visors together with a scientific 
attitude regarding the nature of 
medicine. 

10—A knowledge of an important 
health problem the community is 
facing. 

(a) Methods of attacking these 
problems. 

(b) Results to be expected from 
an intelligent community ac- 
tion. 





National Geographic Society Offers 
Magazines to Small School Libraries 
The National Geographic Society has 
collected, with the co-operation of its 
membership, a limited number of copies 
of the National Geographic Magazine of 
special value to schools, which will be 
delivered to schools upon requisition of 
the superintendent or principal. It is 
desired that these sets be allotted to 
schools in rural areas or smaller towns, 
where library facilities are limited. 
The recipient need pay only the cost 
of handling and carriage, which amounts 
to 50 cents for each packet of ten copies 
of the Geographic. 
Because these packages must be as- 
sembled from a wide assortment of ear- 
lier copies, many of the numbers avail- 


able being limited, it will not be possible — 


to specify which issues the packets con- 
tain. Each of the ten copies will be a 
different issue. Thus each packet is a 
panorama of world geography, including 
also Nature subjects, exploration narra- 
tives, and popular science—in other 
words, a geography library of some 35 
authoritative articles with more than 
1,000 illustrations, many in color. 

The value of this gift, arranged as a 
phase of the educational work of the 
Society will be recognized when it is 
considered that all back copies available 
at the Society’s headquarters for mem- 
bership demands are priced at 50 cents 
each; 75 cents if earlier than 1912. Many 
out-of-print issues command much higher 
sums from rare book dealers. 

To minimize bookkeeping. remittance 
of 50 cents for each packet must accom- 
pany the order; and teachers must indi- 
cate plainly their school and teaching 
position because these copies are made 
available only for schools. 





No one is fit to be a teacher in whose 
own mental process education has ceased 
to go on. One is a student first and only 
incidentally a teacher. The best teacher 
is the seeker after truth amongst his 
students.—Everett Dean Martin. 
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County Library Provides the Same 
Privileges to Rural and Urban Folk 
By a county library is meant a 

publie library system for the entire 
county, reaching every person in 
every corner of the county. Such a 
unit means an equal chance for coun- 
try children with their city cousins, 
opportunity for education to all 
adults, and recreation through books 
for everyore. 

The first county libraries in the 
country were put in operation in 1898 
in Van Wert and Hamilton counties 
in Ohio and in Washington county 
in Maryland. County libraries are 
now found in 34 states in every sec- 
tion of the United States except New 
England, where the town is the 
library unit. The number is increas- 
ing from year to year, though the 
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present number (approximately 300) 
is still small compared to the total 
number of counties in the United 
States which is 3,073. Among the 
states California leads with 46 county 
libraries out of a total of 58 counties; 
New Jersey has nine with only 21 
counties ; and Indiana and North Car- 
olina each have 14. 

A county library may be established 
in most states either by the county 
supervisors (or other governing 
body) or by popular vote as provided 
by the State Law. Once established 
it is managed directly by the county 
supervisors or by a county library 
board and a qualified county librarian 
is appointed by the proper authority. 
Most states permit existing libraries 
to decide their relation with the new- 
ly established county library; they 
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may choose to become branches of the 
county system, may contract for sup- 
plementary book service, or have no 
connection whatever. 

A county library is supported by 
county appropriation, as are other 
county departments. Its cost to the 
average taxpayer is reported to be 
less than the price of one good book 
or magazine subscription. The county 
unit is large enough for effective and 
economical service. 

Illinois has had such a law since 
1919. A dounty wide election (either 
general or special) is necessary to es- 
tablish a library. The law authorizes 
a two-thirds mill tax for library pur- 
poses which offers the most economical 
and efficient service for both city and 
rural districts. Warren county has 
taken advantage of this law. 


—Courtesy School Life, Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Public Library of Fort Wayne and Allen County, Indiana, through four permanent branch libraries, 17 book deposit stations, and 
collections in every school in the county, extends to every citizen the same opportunity to enjoy books 
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Editorial Notes and Comment 


Public Schools and Crime Problem 


E frequently hear public 

speakers refer despair- 

ingly to the increase in 

crime in America; and 
editorial writers are wont to ‘‘view 
with alarm’’ the same dangerous 
social phenomenon. Many expres- 
sions by each class of publicists imply 
that most of the criminals and delin- 
quents are the result of improper 
education and training, and that our 
public school system is in some way 
to blame. The youthfulness of mod- 
ern criminals is referred to as ev- 
idence that our educational system is 
failing in its purpose. 

We teachers know that our public 
school system is not perfect, and we 
are advocating means and methods of 
improving it. We resent the implica- 
tion that the schools cause crime, but 
we know that in many cases they fail 
to prevent it simply because the chil- 
dren developing into delinquents or 
criminals are not kept in school, or 
because the State is failing to provide 
good schools for them in certain com- 
munities. We believe, and it is gen- 
erally admitted, that there would be 
much less crime and delinquency if 
all children were kept in school nine 
or ten months each year until sixteen 
years of age, in well-equipped school 
buildings, with courses of study 
adapted to their needs, taught by ma- 
ture, well-trained teachers of good 
character and high moral purpose and 
the courage to point out evil and at- 
tack crime wherever it exists. 

But we find it is difficult to get the 
State to assume its responsibility and 
perform its duty of providing good 
schools for all children and then keep- 
ing all children in school. It seems 
that the public would rather find 
fault with the schools than to remedy 
those faults and would rather pay the 
tremendously heavy cost of crime 
than to pay for the schools that would 
prevent much of it. Therefore, we 
find it difficult to get ‘‘the People of 
the State of Illinois, represented in 
the General Assembly,’’ to enact 
legislation to raise slightly the min- 
imum qualifications of teachers, to in- 
crease the minimum school term from 
seven to eig t months a year, to cod- 
ify and strengthen the school attend- 
ance laws, and to increase the state 
school fund so as to enable all com- 
munities to have decent and efficient 
schools. 

We believe that the State must do 
these things before all children will 
have good schools, and we believe the 














small additional cost may be consid- 
ered cheap insurance against crime, 
delinquency, and degeneracy. There- 
fore, we urge all who share our faith 
in the public schools to insist that the 
present legislature provide the rem- 
edies we recommend. 
In a Nutshell 

HE various items in our program now 

before the General Assembly are closely 
interrelated and should receive the sup- 
port of all classes and grades of teachers 
and other citizens. For intance, in order 
to guarantee to all children a fair chance 
to get a good common school education 
they should have at least 8 months 
schooling a year (H.B. 307). But provid- 
ing 8 months will do little good unless the 
children are present; therefore, they 
should be required to attend full time 
(S.B. 150, H.B. 247). But, if every 
child is to get the full benefit of 8 months 
regular attendance. every child must have 
a good, well qualified teather (S.B. 113, 
and liberal appropriation to Normal 
Schools help here). Finall) if all chil- 
dren are to have schools maintaining 
these reasonable standards, the less able 
districts must have more state aid (H.B. 
201). 





Legislative Bulletin 
N March 22 the following letter and 
digest of bills were mailed to the Aux- 
iliary Legislative Committee of the Asso- 
ciation. 

In the last two weeks some progress 
has been made, as is indicated by the 
present position of important bills, as fol- 
lows: 

S. B. 113, Cuthbertson, Certification, has 
passed the Senate and is in the House 
Com. on Education. Hearing is set for 
next Tuesday, March 26, at 4 o’clock p.m. 
Write your member of H. Com. on Ed. 
recommending 8S. B. 113. 

S. B. 150, Cuthbertson, Attendance, is 
on second reading in the House. Recom- 
mend it to your Representatives. [This 
bill passed the House March 28.] 

S. B. 39, Lantz, Income Tax, is on sec- 
ond reading in Senate. Should be rec- 
ommended. 

H. B. 307, Robinson, Eight Month Mini- 
mum Term, is on second reading in 
House. Needs help. 

The several bills to legalize and assist 
the reassessment now in progress in 
Cook County are moving along without 
opposition, but need constant watching. 


Committee Meetings 
The hearing before Senate Com. on 
Appropriations on March 12 was well 
attended by those recommerding an in- 
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crease in state school fund, and some 
strong argument was presented in favor 
of an appropriation of $13,000,000 a year. 
However no action was taken and prob- 
ably will not be taken until we get a hear- 
ing before Mr. Tice’s House Com. on 
Appropriations at some future date. It 
will take continuous effort probably until 
the last week of the session to get this 
necessary increase and the necessary in- 
crease for the State Normal Schools. 
Teachers, board of education, clubs, and 
everybody interested should keep up the 
campaign until the last day. The com- 
petition for state funds is “fierce,” and if 
we keep quiet others will get the funds 
and the state fund and the normal schools 
will suffer. 

H. B. 173, Wood, Bible Reading in 
Schools, was defeated in Committee on 
March 12. 

The H. Com. on Ed. met Wednesday of 
this week and recommended— 

H. B. 218, Johnson, Fund for Anticipa- 
tion Warrants. 

H. B. 262, Hennebry, Transfer of Ter- 
ritory. 

At this meeting H. B. 206, Hoff, State 
Uniformity of Textbooks, was discussed 
by those favoring it. However, final 
action was not taken, and further hearing 
was set for Tuesday, March 26, at 4 
o’clock p. m. Both supporters and op- 
ponents should appear at that hearing. 

At this same meeting on Wednesday 
H. B. 248, Propper, Election of Co. Supt. 
of Schools in Cook County, was called up, 
but some one raised a point of no quorum 
and the committee adjourned. 

Remember the hearing by H. Com. on 
Ed. next Tuesday, March £6, at 4 o'clock, 
at which state uniformity of textbooks 
will be considered, and also S. B. 113, 
Cuthbertson, Certification. 


Attention High School People 


Some sort of bill or bills will soon be 
introduced for changing »oundaries of 
high school districts. Watch for them, 
and give your legislature your opinion 
of them. There are some changes that 
ought to be made, but the bills must be 
carefully drawn so as not to permit un- 
necessary or destructive changes. 

There is considerable discussion of S.B. 
124, Smith Transfer of High School 
Pupils, but it was found that the Dill 
was badiy drawn and it is delayed. 

So far the committees assigned the 
task of getting the county board of edu- 
catior bill and the redistricting bill in- 
troduced have not succeeded in finding 
any one wi'ling to introduce them. 


What to Do Now 


(1) Communicate with your member of 
House Com. on Appropriations asking 
for a hearing on H. B. 201 by Waller, 
$13,000,000 a Year for State School Fund. 

(2) Recommend to members of H. Com. 
on Education 8S. B. 113, Certification. 
Recommended to al! your House members 
thi. same bill, and also 8S. E. 150, Cuth- 
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bertson, Attendance Code; and H. B. 307, 
Robinson, Hight Month Minimum Term. 

(3) Keep recommending increased ap- 
propriation to State School Fund and Nor- 
mal Schools. 


Final Comment 


You may feel that I am asking much of 
you. But a long and continuous cam- 
paign is necessary to get the school legis- 
lation we consider necessary. 

There are here in Springfield so many 
representatives of so many organizations 
and interests that the members of the leg- 
islature find happy relief in hearing what 
their own people back home really want. 
“You tell ’em.” 


Digest of Bills 


Senate Bill 208, Carison. Amends Sec. 
127 of School Law to permit boards of 
education in districts of over 10,000 in- 
habitants to locate and purchase school 
sites without a vote of the people. In 
Senate Com. on Education. 

S. B. 244, Cuthbertson. Amends the 
Child Labor Act to raise the educational 
requirement for obtaining a work certi- 
ficate from the sixth to the eighth grade. 
Also provides for work certificates out- 
side of school hours for a child over four- 
teen years of age regardless of what 
schooling he has received. In S. Com. 
on Judiciary. 

S. B. 245, Mills. Cigarette tax with 
proceeds to go into the general revenue 
fund of the State. In S. Com. on License 
and Miscellany. 

Should be amended to turn proceeds 
into State School Fund. 

House Bill 313, Harris. Provides for 
registration of lobbyists and declarations 
of whom they represent, their compensa- 
tion, and expenses. In H. Com. on Li- 
cense and Miscellany. 

Should be enac.ed. 

H. B. 346, Propper. Raises the debt 
limitation of school districts of less than 
100,000 inhabitants from 214 per cent to 
5 per cent of assessed valuation. In H. 
Com. on Municipalities 

H. B. 387, Thon. Provides for a Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment of Taxes 
“f 3 members in each county to which 
1 taxing bodies shall submit budgets of 
estimated receipts and expenditures. This 
board shall also publish its recommenda- 
tions as to what the tax levy of each tax- 
ing body in the county ought to be. In 
H. Com. on Judiciary. 

This is a successor of H. B. 60 by Thon, 
which was killed in H. Com. on Educa- 
tion, but the new bill applies to all coun- 
ties. This seems to me to be a useless 
appendage to our already oversupply of 
administrative machinery. 

H. B. 421, Tice. Appropriates several 
items including $18,000 to state institu- 
tion teachers pension fund. In H. Com. 
on Appropriations. 

Should be increased to $20,000 and 
passed. 
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Lindblom, Chicago, High School 
Alumni Raise Perpetual Fund 


The alumni of the Lindblom high 
school in Chicago have established the 
Harry Keeler Foundation, a per- 
petual fund of $50,000. The amount 
has not been fully subscribed, but in 
the words of the Harry Keeler Foun- 
dation News published by the alumni 
association, the ‘‘Foundation is a 
going concern.’’ 

Other quotations from the same 
publication show the origin and pur- 
poses of the enterprise. 





—Courtesy Lindblom Weekly 


HARRY KEELER 
Principal at Lindblom for 
Ten Years 


“The Harry Keeler Foundation was orig- 
inally conceived by a large number of us 
alumni who have felt that there should 
be some means of expressing our thanks 
and appreciation for the efforts made 
in our behalf by Mr. Keeler, the teachers 
or Lindblom and the community. 


Awards Planned 

“These ideas took form at a banquet 
which was held in April of this year, at 
which time it was agreed that a perma- 
nent fund be created to be known as the 
Harry Keeler Foundation in honor of one 
who has done so much for Lindblom; it 
was decided that a sum of $50,000.00 be 
raised from students and business friends 
of Lindblom, the interest of which fund 
would be used: 

(1) First, to reward a graduating stu- 
dent for meritorious work, which reward 
would be in a nature of a scholarship. 

(2) Second, to reward a member of 
the alumni in college who is bringing 
glory to himself and to Lindblom. 

(3) Third, to reward one of the alumni 
not in college who is making good in his 
chosen field. (This is not to be a mone 
tary award.) 

(4) Fourth, to reward a member of the 
faculty for good work during the past 
year. (Award not monetary.) 

(5) Fifth, to reward two people of the 
community who have contributed greatly 
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_to the progress of Lindblom and the 


community.” 


“What do they see in Mr. Keeler which 
moves them to set on foot this stupendous 
undertaking? They see a fearless initia- 
tor, a brilliant organizer, an effective ex- 
ecutor and a practical idealist; a dreamer 
of dreams and a doer of deeds; a builder 
for the future. They are caught up and 
possessed with Mr. Keeler’s two big, mo- 
tivating principles of education. First, 
that education is not merely the teach- 
ing of a subject, but that it is the de 
velopment of the whole person, body, 
mind and soul—yes, even life itself; sec- 
ondly, that education at Lindblom is not 
bounded by the four walls of the school, 
palatial though it is, but that it must 
work out, in, through and for the com- 
munity. They know that all that can 
be done for the future of the young 
people of the community is ‘engraved on 
the tablets of the heart and mind’ of Mr. 
Keeler.” 


“The Harry Keeler Foundation is the 
name given to the entire fund, but the 
plan is that there shall be awards with- 
in that fund, i. e., if John Jones, a busi- 
ness man in the community, contributes 
$5,000.00 we shall call that award the 
John Jones Scholarship of the Harry 
Keeler Foundation, and at every Alumni 
Night John Jones will make the award 
personally to the winner. Thus there 
may be any number of awards under the 
Harry Keeler Foundation.” 





Women Delegates’ Annual Luncheon 

The annual luncheon of the Women 
Delegates of the I. S. T. A. was held at 
the St. Nicholas hotel Friday, December 
twenty-eighth, at twelve o’clock. Sixty- 
two women were present. 

The purpose of the organization is for 
mutual acquaintance and better co-opera- 
tion in the work of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association. 

The program consisted of the following 
talks: 

Mrs. Fannie Spaits Merwin “Women 
and Their Work.” 

Mrs. Bertha Armbruster 
Now and Then.” 

Miss Frances Harden “Women’s Active 
Entrance into the National Education 
Association.” 

Miss A. Lulu Hill “The Class Room 
Teacher.” 


“Teachers 





Bureau of Curriculum 

In the supervisory department of the 
Chicago public school system there has 
recently been created a Bureau of Curri- 
culum. Dr. Eston V. Tubbs, former head 
of the Department of Education, Lewis 
Institute, Chicago is director of the new- 
ly organized bureau. 





No bird ever tried to build more nests 
than its neighbor, no fox ever fretted be- 
cause he had no more than one hole in 
which to hide, no squirrel ever died of 
anxiety because he had just one winter’s 
supply of nuts laid by, and no dog ever 
lost sleep because he did not have enough 
bones stored up for his declining years. 
Why worry?—Contributed. 
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Teachers’ Reading Circle 


Walter F. Boyes, Manager 
Galesburg, Il. 








“Which Way Rural Life?” 

HE rural school is now generally 

recognized as the backward part 

of the nation’s educational sys- 

tem. Urban communities have 

a sense of direct usefulness in their 

schools. In the city the school touches 

in a more or less intimate way the social 

and the industrial life of the community 

supporting it. The same thing is true 

of the school in some rural communities. 

But generally the rural school has fallen 

far behind the community which it serves, 
or should serve. 

Those who know what the real work 
of the county school is and what its 
equipment for that work must be are 
comparatively few. But the great dif- 
ficulty is tha. up to this time the farmer 
himself does not know what he needs 
from his school or what it could do for 
him. Recognition of a farm problem is 
a comparatively recent development. Pro- 
posed methods of solving the problem are 
all new. That the farmer’s school is to 
have a major part in solving the farmer’s 
problem for himself and for the nation 
is one of the least understood parts of 
the whole situation. 

But the farm problem is to the front 


now. Every thoughtful person now knows 
at least that there is a situation in 
which a large division of our people are 
placed at a disadvantage. Most thought- 
ful people understand that the decline of 
this division of our people is peculiarly 
dangerous to the nation. So things are 
to be done. Conditions are to change. 
A special session of Congress is to be 
called in the farmer’s behalf. He is to 
be put on the way toward economic in- 
dependence and, some people think, to- 
ward the sort of social and political 
significance that Jefferson attached to 
rural life. 

We who are committed to public educa- 
tion think of it as ministering to, as 
uplifting and upholding those who main- 
tain it. In this Republic, no part of the 
people can ever maintain itself at a level 
distinctly higher than is fostered in its 
schools. 

To say it in just a word— The farmer 
is going up. And, as he goes, for his 
own purposes and for the safety of the 
nation, he is to take his school with him. 
It behooves somebody, everybody who 
can, to know the way up for the farmer’s 
school. 

President Kenyon L. Butterfield of the 
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American Country Life Association has 
recently said: 

“Unless we take thought, this educa- 
tional discrimination against country 
youth will increase. The city, rich as it 
is, is forced to spend so much upon its 
own schools that it becomes more and 
more disinclined to help support equally 
good schools in the less wealthy communi- 
ties. Yet that is just what it must do. 
The whole wealth of the state must con- 
tribute to furnish equivalent education 
facilities for all the youth of the state. 
Educationally, both the child of Fifth 
Avenue and the son of Podunk must be 
given their chance—or else we must 
surrender the very citadels of democracy. 
And there is no escape from the duty 
of Fifth Avenue to help Podunk!” 

Rural Life At The Cross Road is one 
of the list of books recommended for 
the Reading Circle this year. Macy Camp- 
bell, its author, was in his life head of the 
department of rural education in Iowa 
State Teachers College. And certainly 
no one was ever more devoted to such 
a task. He has written a book that should 
receive the widest reading. It is a broad 
and thorough presentation of the ques- 
tion of rural life. His warning, sounded 
in the closing paragraph of the book is 
as follows: 

“Rural life today is at the crossroads. 
It has reached a critical period. Either 
the farm group must learn to co-operate 
successfully or they must go down into 
economic servitude. The hope of rural 
America lies in the education of its youth. 





THE SUMMER SESSION 
at the University of Illinois 
June 17 to August 10, 1929 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
Journalism 


Accountancy 
Agriculture Latin 
Art and Design Law 
Astronomy 
Athletic Coaching 
Bacteriology 


Business Organization Music 


Library Science 
Mathematics 
Mechanics, Theoretical 
Botany and Applied 








The Exclusive Choice 











of the 


Philosophy 
Physical Education 
for Women 


and Operation 
Chemistry 
Economics Physics 


Education Physiology 
English Political Science 
French Psychology 
Geography Sociology 
German Spanish 

History Transportation 
Industrial Education Zoology 


All courses are on a university basis and will be received 
by the University as credit toward graduation. Two Sum- 
mer Sessions equal in credit one semester. The Summer 
Session offers unusual opportunities for teachers to secure 
work which will increase their efficiency. This work may be 
applied to either the Bachelor’s or Master’s degree. 


For Detailed Announcement Address 
CHARLES BH. CHADSEY, Director, Summer Session 
104 ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
URBANA, ILLINOIS 









Illinois State Teachers Association 


In Chicago THE DRAKE is the As- 
sociation’s official choice. Its delightful 
location by Lake Michigan and its ac- 
cessibility to all places of interest com- 
bine well with its refined and luxurious 
atmosphere. Excellent cuisine, cour- 
teous service and brilliant social activ- 
ities make THE DRAKE attractive to 
teachers stopping in Chicago. 


Special discounts for extended stays. . 


Write or wire for reservations 


The 
DRAKE 


‘ North Michigan Avenue and Lake Shore Drive 


CHICAGO 


Mention The Illinois Teacher when writing to advertisers 
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Better education and better organization 
are the only hope of saving American life 
from peasantry, which many students 
of history declare to be the inevitable 
end of every agricultural people. If the 
American farm people are permitted to 
descend into peasantry, they will even- 
tually pull down the nation after them. 
This, too, is the warning of history. The 
hour is struck! Which way rural life?” 





Summer Sessions 
(Continued from Page 235) 


group failed one subject both terms. 
Nine summer and three non-summer 
pupils passed in half the subjects. 
One summer school and two non-sum- 
mer school pupils passed in one sub- 
ject only both semesters. Totaling, 
we have one hundred fourteen, or 
fifty-seven per cent of the summer 
school group and one hundred and ten 
or fifty-five per cent of the non-sum- 
mer school group, keeping the same 
relative rank both semesters in success 
ratios. Using the success ratio as a 
measure, then, the non-summer group 
seemed to have a very slight advan- 
tage.’’ 

Our summer session high schools 
are financed, as a general rule, in 
either one of two ways—tuition, or 
by the regular annual appropriation 
for school purposes. Over half the 
schools of Illinois are included in the 
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regular budget, while about forty- 
two per cent operate on the tuition 
plan. A few schools are financed by 
a combination of these two plans. 
Tuition rates vary and are deter- 
mined in several ways—a flat rate, 
pro-rating the teacher’s salary, or 
computed on the basis of pupils en- 
rolled. About 86 per cent of the 
schools charge a flat rate. Forty- 
four and one-tenth per cent of the 
schools charge $15 per term for one 
or two subjects. Other rates vary 
from $5 per subject to $30 per sub- 
ject. Nearly half the summer schools 
pay a teacher’s salary which is a cer- 
tain per cent of the regular school 
pay, about 25 per cent pay a flat sum, 
and 25 per cent pay according to the 
enrollment. The per capita cost of 
the regular high school session in IIli- 
nois during the school year 1927-28 
was $123.81, while the per capita 
eost of summer school operation was 
in the neighborhood of $16. The sum- 
mer high school cost is, therefore, a 
very small per cent of the cost of oper- 
ation during the regular school year 
of nine months. 

Quite obviously it would be unsafe 
to draw any very definite conclusions 
from a study of only 17 schools cover- 
ing a period of six years. Illinois 
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has not yet taken cognizance of either 
the summer session high school or 
the all year school in its school laws, 
but the powers of boards of education 
extend to such organizations, if local 
interest demands them. Such states 
as Arizona, California, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Ohio, and possibly 
others have made provision for this 
type of school in their school laws. 
With a high school population of over 
250,000 Illinois may expect to see con- 
siderable activity in this field in the 
years to come. Undoubtedly the sum- 
mer high school is meeting a real need 
and points more and more toward the 
all year school in the end. When rec- 
ognized by state laws and governed 
by the same standards in force in 
the regular school year, the summer 
session will become an integral part 
of our educational scheme.—Harry 
M. Thrasher, State Supervisor of 
High Schools. 





SHURTLEFF COLLEGE 
ALTON, ILLINOIS 
Summer Session, June 17 to July 26. 


Courses meet requirements for certifi- 
cates. Regular courses for degrees. For 
information write. 


GEORGE M. POTTER, President 

















MITCHEL 
Pla yground ye Ueleletgenar ny 


Schools 


Homes 





Pa rks 
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MINNESOTA, the second larg- 
est State University, invites 
you to attend its 1920 Summer 
Session. 

All the Facilities of a Great 
University at Your 
Command 
Graduate and undergraduate work leading 

to all Academic and Professional degrees. 
College of Education 
Extends Greater Opportunities to those de- 
siring to advance to Higher Teaching or Ad- 
ministrative positions. 
All Departments in Session 
Courses in Standard and Special Subjects 
Administration Psychology 
Supervision Art 
School Music Child Welfare 
RECREATION 
“In the Heart of the Nation's Playgrounds” 
Supplementing the vast Natural Playground 
of Hills and Valleys, Lakes and Rivers that 
Minnesota offers, a special recreational pro- 
gram has been organized. Highly interesting 
Lectures, Convocations, Concerts and Dramat- 
ies. Excursions to Points of Historical, Ar- 
tistic and Industrial Interests. Tournaments 
in Golf, Tennis, Hand Ball, open to men and 
women. 
TERMS: ist Term June 18—July 27 
2nd Term July 29—Aug. 81 
For Complete Information 
on the Summer Session, Address 
Director of Summer Session, Box K 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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It’s a Good Thing to Be Enrolled with a Member of the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS AGENCIES 


Write for Membership List to “N. A. T. A.,” 1729 Whitehall St., Atlanta; 120 Boylston St., Boston; 
64 E. Jackson, Chicago; 54 8. Main St., Salt Lake City; 2161 "Shattuck Ave., Berkeley. 















TEACHERS’ Teechore "for Greden, igh 
AGENCY Schools, and State Teachers’ 


LBER oi Sate Teacher 


Colleges 
25 East Jackson through this live wire Place- 


Peyton Building, Spokane, Washington where. Best. ser vice. Boo 













TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER POSITIONS 


Se eee ee, ee — ee 


ROCKY MT TEACHERS: AGEA 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll 0 Normal and College Graduates. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrigt ted Booklet, “How To Apply and 
Secure Promotion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc, etc., etc.,” free to members, 
50c te non-members. Every teacher needs it. Write today for careiiment card and information. 














Alaska to New Mexico 


ded. Enroll Now. Splendid positions, all departments. 
Member N. A. T. A. Missoula, Montana. 


Westward Ho! 


Normal and College Graduat 
Huff Teachers Agency 


Fisk = tiicaco 





















SS eee ae wy ey ty 
Selective oa, aymmpathett unde Peneey Tephes epehere to Collage Presidente. Scho! ficial as wel as teachers will 
Agency. Write for details _ 2 Visit us at the Cleveland pO 


PECIALISTS Fea eee ©) 








EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 320 N. GRAND AT OLIVE, ST LOUIS Me ot, 








TEACHERS WANTING TEACHING POSITIONS IN ANY OF THE 
FOLLOWING STATES: (rtoone, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, 


‘evada, New Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Utah, Wyoming, Should Write Imm Free enrollment. Prompt Service. 


ediately. 
MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, 315 Tabor Opera House, Denver, Colo. 


MUTUAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


CLAUDE E. VICK, Manager, Lebanon, Ilinois 


Enroll Now For That Better Teaching Position—Send Us Your Vacancies 


We specialize in securing good positions for teachers 
and good teachers for positions. Our territory: TIL, 
Ind., Ohio, Mich., Wis., Iowa, Mo., Ky. Register 
now. I, M. Madden, President. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. Box 139, Champaién, lll. 











APPLICATION PHOTOS—$1.50 %i2r.pucte must be atta te Taek 
demand it. Send us your favorite photograph (unmounted) together with $1.50 and we will mail to 
you the same day rome order is received, 25 reproductions, rning the original un- 


Se each (any quantity) or Se doz. Postpaia.’ UL TZ STUDIOS S, ‘Einses Otty, Mo. 


CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 33% 


CLINTON, IOWA Cc. E. Cozzens, Manager 
We place Good Teachers in Good Positions at small expense to them 


FREE REGISTRATION TERRITORY = y Serene sf PRs 
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Plan Invasion of Europe by U. S. 
School Musicians Next Summer 

Evrope is to have its first substantial 
taste of American school music next 
summer. 

Joseph E. Maddy, of the University of 
Michigan School of Music, chairman 
of the instrumental affairs committee of 
the Music Supervisors National Confer- 
ence, and moving spirit behind the Na- 
tional High School Orchestra, is busily 
engaged in working out the details of 
a plan whereby an All-American orches- 
tra of possibly 150 of the most talented 
boy and girl musicians in the United 
States high schools will descend upon 
the Old World during July or August 
of 1929. The immediate object of the 
orchestra’s European trip will be to play 
before the delegates to the World Con- 
ference on Education at Geneva and the 
Anglo-American Music Conference at 
Lausanne, but it is expected that while 
the juvenile orchestra is abroad it will 
also give public concerts in London, Ber- 
lin and other large centers. 

The plan to take the group of American 
school musicians abroad has the enthusi- 
astic support of P. P. Claxton, former 
U. 8S. commssioner of education; Randall 
J. Condon, past president of the depart- 
ment of superintendence of the National 
Education Association; Dr. Howard Han- 
son, of the Eastman School of Music; 
George H. Gartlan, director of music 


HURSTON maa" 


224 S$. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Formerly Heuer Teachers Agency 








“The Old Reliable” 
CLARK-BREWER Agency 


47th Year 
Members of National Association of 
Teachers Agencies 





You buy for ONE registra- 
tion permanent service of 
SIX Clark-Brewer Agen- 
cies, vastly enlarging your 
range of professional pro, 
motion. 











Cuicaco, 64 E. Jackson Bivd. 
New Yorx, Flatiron Bidg. 
PITrsBuRGH, Jenkins Arcade 
MINNEAPOLIS, Globe Bl 
Kansas Crrr, N. Y. Life BI 
SPOKANE, Wasz., | Chamb. Bldg. 


ay A “The Teacher and The Teachers’ 


Agency” ful bon on REaOLTS. amped tas 
eS 
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LLIANA. 22s. thisee, postions." rersonal na ‘eiiceat sigvics. erty 
TEACHERS’ SERVICE "2 Todt ne cy wp nuyng 


Ce-Op Buildiag Champaign, Ilincis Ridgely Farmers Bank Bidg. Springfield, Mlincis 


H DW E be T TEACHERS BUREAU 
“Placing the right teacher in the right position 

from Kindergarten to University Coast to Coast."—ENROLL NOW. 
N. B. LILEY, LLB., Proprietor KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 





of the City of New York; Mabelle Glenn, 
president of the Musie Supervisors Na- 
tional Conference; and many other not- 
ables in the fields of music and educa- 
tion. 

The personnel of the orchestra will 
likely not be under 100 nor over 1650. 
Within the orchestra will also be the 
material for a band and chorus. 











Sea-sickness is caused by the over- 
timulati f the labyrinth of the ear 
cntibendints daneaiies wpaitin a8 boats, A BETTER APPLICATION PHOTO MAY MEAN A BETTER POSITION 


Then why take a chance? Why not order the best? Send 
according to Drs. J. F. Pearcy and Daniel with 25 APPLICATION PHOTOS (Size $x4 on silk linen papes) Py A rans than myn 
B. Hayden of the University of Chicago inal for only $1.50. Prompt service, Quality workmanship, and money back guarantee. 


medical school. To cure the malady they ANSON WILLIAMS 825 Westport Ave. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
advocate sodium nitrate. 














THE STUDY READERS 
Walker-Parkman-Summy 
We Three, the Primer, and First to Sixth Year 


Readers; adequate, inexpensive accessory material; 
Teacher’s Manuals. 


What They Mean to the Child 


Each child receives from the outset systematic training 
in the skills and habits essential to the economical handling 
of any reading situation. 

Each child obtains this training through brilliant and 
fascinating content, which promotes right attitudes. 

Each child’s growth in reading power is assured by means 
of clever informal tests, which reveal his progress accurately. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
323 East 23rd Street, Chicago 





BRADLEY'S fits: 


A complete line of the best materials available to 
aid the teacher in the early education of children. 
¥ Number Work 
Reading and Supplies — and Blocks 
ater Cut-outs 
Material Kindergarten 
Materials ve Sects 
BRADLEY BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
and many other devices for making the teacher's task 
lighter and the results more effective. 
Send for Our Complete Catalogue 


THOMAS CHARLES CO. 


Northwestern Agents of Milton Bradley Co. 
2249 Calumet Avenue a til. 





















COMING TO NEW YORK? 
Everything NEW 


but its convenient location! 


From ey to roof, the well-known McAlpin is 
now a NEW hotel—completely rnized—pro- 
vi the finest accommodations in New York. 

, comfortable, modern furniture. 

NEW, luxurious carpets throughout— 

NEW, beautiful decorations. Bed reading lamps 

NEW byes ‘4, - 1 1 

speed, self-leveling elevators. 

A NEW of courteous service ranging from 
quietly slipping the morning newspaper 
under your door to the iron-clad guaran- 
tee of the new management to completely 
satisfy every guest! 














ROOMS WITH BATH 
FROM $3.50 PER DAY 


HOTEL MCALPIN 


Official Headquarters of Illineis State Teachers Asseociatic 
BROADWAY AT S4th STREET 












George Peabody College 


For Teachers 


Nashville, Tennessee 


The largest Graduate School in the 
South, Mississippi Valley and Southwest. 38 
states and 7 foreign countries are represented 
in the student body. 


CALENDAR FOR 1929 


Spring Quarter: March 21-June 7 
Summer Quarter: June 10-July 19 
July 20-August 26 
Fall Quarter: September 26-December 20 


Its resources are devoted to the higher 
training of teachers. Its function is to give 
the most thorough equipment possible to the 
leaders in all phases of public education in 
the Nation. 


Write the Recorder for Catalog 
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Illinois Congress of 


(Parents and “I eachers 


Margaret P. Van Pelt, Contributing Editor 
306 West 66th St., Chicago 
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School Beautiful Activities 
HE objects of the Illinois Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers 
are: 

(1) To promote child welfare 
in home, school, church, and community; 
to raise the standards of home life; to 
secure more adequate laws for the care 
and protection of women and children. 

(2) To bring into closer relation the 
home and the school, that parents and 
teachers may co-operate intelligently in 
the training of the child, and to develop 
between educators and the general public 
such united efforts as will secure for 
every child the highest advantages in 
physical, mental, moral, and spiritual edu- 
cation. 

In the carrying out of these objectives 
many lines of activities are followed. 
Listed as one of the committees in the 
Department of Education under the 
supervision of the fifth vice-president of 
the Illinois Congress is that of School 
Beautiful. While the work of this com- 
mittee may vary widely in different parts 
of the state, still it can be of valuable 


service in helping to beautify schools 
both inside and out, whether they be in 
cities, towns, or rural communities. It 
has been said that nothing leads to so 
close a relation between the school and 
the community as the planting of trees, 
and that, with their care should prove 
fascinating object lessons to both pupils 
and parents. 

The planting of trees, shrubs, and vines 
is a permanent investment, so it is well 
to adopt a plan, and do some of the plant- 
ing each year. The Parent Teacher As- 
sociation could start the ball rolling by 
setting out a sturdy oak tree, a living 
symbol of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, in each school of the 
state. This could be dedicated with a 
fitting ceremony in honor of a member 
of the association who had done out- 
standing work for the school and com- 
munity. Rural associations particularly 
could be of great help in perpetuating the 
fast disappearing varieties of native 
shrubs, vines, and trees by transplanting 
them to school grounds. Nothing could 
be more delightful than borders of wild 
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crab, dogwood, elder, sumac and Indian 
currant. The barberry with its brilliant 
crimson foliage in the Autumn, or the 
pussy willow, whose furry catkins appear 
in the Spring, make an interesting vari- 
ety. A bird sanctuary could soon be estab- 
lished with such planting for our feather- 
ed friends feed on winter berries such as 
those of the sumac, dogwood, and bitter- 
sweet. Woodbine, trumpet vine, bitter- 
sweet, wild grape, and clematis are in- 
dispensable for mantling the foundations 
of buildings, and ornamental shade trees 
such as the elm, catalpa, maple, Judas 
tree, and the flowering cherry may also 
be planted. Thus the charm of Nature 
around your school grounds will make 
of them a joy forever, and this will be 
a visible proof of the loving interest 
of Parent Teacher Associations. 

The following suggestion came from 
Mrs. Uhlenhop of Litchfield, School Beau- 
tiful chairman of District 12: A plot 
would be laid off, and at a designated 
meeting each pupil, teacher and parent 
is asked to bring a shrub, vine or bunch 
of perennials for the Friendship Garden. 
These can be tagged with the name of the 
plant and the donor, or a record of them 
be kept in the school office that should 
prove interesting in later years. 

With the school grounds made into 
inspiring beauty spots the committee 
could turn its attention to the interior 
of the building. Pieces of statuary and 
mural paintings will serve to brighten 
dull corridors, and fine pictures will help 
to provide the cultural environment that 





STRAYER-UPTON 
ARITHMETICS 


Summer 


Session 





Middle Grades 
Manual for Teachers 


Lower Grades 


The Outstanding Features of this Series are: 


I. Careful and exact grading of all work included 


Higher Grades 


for each book, each grade, and each topic. 


Il. Practical problems selected through a study of the 
actual computing business world. 


il. Clear cut explanations. 


IV. Particular emphasis on various modern teaching 


devices. 


V. Unusual attention paid to arithmetic language. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22nd Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Boston 


June 14th to July 26th, 1929 


Graduate and Undergraduate 
Courses and Special Courses for 


Teachers 


Also Courses in 


For Special Bulletin of Summer Session, ad- 


dress Dean Isidor Loeb, Director of Summer 
Session, Room 209, Duncker Hall, Washington 


Atlanta 


University, St. Louis. 
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is as necessary for the growing child 
as is one of comfort. This committee 
may recommend the purchase of pictures 
to be offered as prizes for membership 
and loyalty in attendance at meetings of 
the association; thus pictures may be of 
two-fold benefit. Excellent colored prints 
can be obtained at small expense; these 
should be large and of subject matter 
that will interest children. Whatever 
they like to hear about, read about, or 
look at in real life, they enjoy in a 
picture. Portraits of our great heroes 
and leaders are well liked, and that of 
Colonel Lindbergh especially so at 
present. The pictures of animals by 
Rosa Bonheur or Sir Edwin Landseer 
show the trust and intelligence of our 
dumb friends and these are favorites of 
most children. One of Raphael’s Madon- 
nas may well be hung on the walls in any 
home or school, and also that of Whist- 
ler’s “Mother.” These pictures help to in- 
spire a feeling of reverence in the hearts 
of all who behold them. Among the many 
pictures of boats there is the now popular 
“Old Ironsides” by Gordon Grant; if you 
have this picture in your home or school 
have the children read Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’ Poem, “Old Ironsides,” This will 
give them a clear understanding of the 
historical setting. Robert Amich’s “Indian 
Weaver” and “Where the Sun Goes” por- 
tray faithfully the customs, costumes, and 
traditions of the American Indian, and 
are most appropriate for rural schools 
where the interest of all ages of children 
is to be held. High school libraries and 
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corridors may well be adorned by the 
series of the “Quest of the Holy Grail” by 
Edwin Abbey, or the six lunettes show- 
ing the “Evolution of the Book” by John 
W. Alexander. 


Schools throughout Illinois may take ad- 


vantage of the loan collection of 6,000 pic- 
tures, post cards, and stereoscopic views 
offered by the state library. The subjects 
include reproductions of the old masters, 
modern painters, portraits, sculpture, his- 
tory, geography, and various other topics. 
There are large pictures that form good 
exhibits and these are loaned for two- 
week periods. Teachers will find especiat- 
ly helpful the collections classified for 
the different grades. They include minia- 
ture prints of famous paintings with 
suggestions for the teacher and may be re- 
tained for four weeks. If interested write 
for application cards to Library Exten- 
sion Division, State Library, Springfield, 
Illinois. 

The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers publishes a helpful booklet 
called “Pictures in Home and School.” It 
contains suggestions for the selection, 
study, framing and hanging of pictures, 
and has an appended list of subjects that 
are appropriate for children. Please send 
me a stamped, addressed envelope if you 
wish a copy. 

Ambitious committees may plan to pur- 
chase original paintings by artists of our 
time for their schools. Such pictures, 
beside being a source of pleasure and 
profit in an educational way, may ac- 
quire unexpected value in the future. By 
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using any of the above suggestions, a 
school beautiful committee, enthusiastic 
in its work can enable its local associa- 
tion to make a lasting, favorable impres- 
sion on the community, at the same time 
supplying the aesthetic background so 
necessary in the four square training of 
the children—physically, mentally, moral- 
ly and spiritually. In closinz we say 
with Emerson. 

“Let statue, picture, park and hall; 
Ballad, flag and festival; The past re- 
store, the day adorn, And make each 
morrow a new morn.”—Mrs. George 
Hetzner, 7947 8. Green Street, Chicago, 
Chairman, School Beautiful, Illinois Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 





Teacher: What are the most impor- 
tant words in our language? 
Willie: Stop and Go 





Summer School in Camp 
at Elkhart Lake, Wis. 


July 1 to August 3, 1929 


Courses in Physical Education 


Diploma given for Summer Work 
Write for Illustrated Program 
Normal College of the 


American Gymnastic Union 
401 East Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





The 
BREED-FRENCH SPELLER 





THIS SUMMER 


Other Gala Travel Parties 
by Train, Boat and Motor 
Everywhere East 



























by Join a 
FREDERICK S. BREED Drake tours weekly to suit the time 
School of Education, University of Chicago COLONIAL ength of your vacation 
and TOUR a her meng wee wr 
Y ee Broadway .. int 
WILLIAM C. FRENCH Leaving Every Sunday 9p Frock Conede et sic Reome 
School of Education, New York University from St. Louis, Chicago Saguenay River . . and Pic- 
and Points Bast, June 16 to turesque Bermuda . . 
. \ugust 25, inclusive 
A Course for Grades One to Eight 
z WHENEVER 
This speller meets all requirements for the course . ~— your vacation 
in providing SEE—theshowplacesof the Eas:— Washington, WHEREVER 
A minimal word list 97% plus efficient for Philadelphia, Atlantic City, New York, Bos- you want to go 
adult needs. Sek —— nara —enjoy scenic won- A - 
: lands an at outdoor pla d. 
Aicaeh NG stastet ah Se pasta of tee SS oe eee 
evaluation of 19 spelling investigations. PROFIT _... and sports en aren of Lad : Any 
The placement of words (1) on the basis of —from renewed acquaintance with 


famous sites every American should know— 
from the relaxation of these comfortable plea- 
sure trips—and from the change of scene and 
climate that builds new health and vigor. 


TODAY — mail the 
coupon for complete 
information 


grade of first usage, and (2) on frequency 
of usage. 
Scientifically organized reviews presented 









weekly. ENIOY_.. ; , Ag 
Supplementary exercises for dictation, use NIC ‘de 2. en fanbe Gat fm 46 A 
of the dictionary, and securing the meaning Chicago famous the world over—at to 8S 
of words. standing hotels, on America’s finest trains— oe 
The publishers will send an introductory booklet everywhere along the route. Ay if 
ragsrapiatie st CEDRAKE- COMPANY 458°" ~~ 
a@e a G+ rb Sf 
LYONS & CARNAHAN aienaiaae ‘ 


CHICAGO NEW YORK UNITED TRAVELS, Inc. 


Founded upon a hotel tradition that treats the 
traveler as a guest 
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inois ‘Pupils’ “Reading 

“It is a great thing for a child to hear the call of a good book.” 

D. F. Nickols, Manager, Lincoln, Illinois 
Report of the Manager of the 
ILLINOIS PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE 
for the year ending June 30th, 1928 
To the Board of Directors: 

I herewith submit the following report of moneys received and disbursed 
by me during the year, together with book sales by counties throughout the 
State: 

CASH RECEIPTS 

Balance on hand July 1, 1927 ..-$ 991.66 

Sale of books and diplomas (cash) ain 64,831.03 

Sale of books and diplomas (stamps) ........... — 31.93 

I TR Ge IE. sacri cceneccevcietcceinscicnionn 140.00 

a il 3,000.00 

Interest (Bonds, Time Certificates, etc.) -...................... 181.99 

EE I OI US LAIR OE RO 50.00 

ET Se ee eee MMMM se LLeAe Lee eee 22.54 
I I aiccsincsccsecisaentsinsseg sl setigiaaiatpaiiassthcinintalataleieanaahiiaidetndiaa $69,249.15 

CASH PAID OUT 

og SRE SE eee $50,240.91 

I IIE IIIT cc nenetinnitninuelieninalniaiadliniaGiiiangesinannigen tii 385.00 

ere Se nee Meee De One ee eee 776.62 

ye, SII SOND GINO erecscnsnene-cssnensiesnnentiensasesinenenaiiinernies 305.01 

SR IES ER ee ee 1,268.99 

For paper, rope and office supplies .............................. 404.91 

I hee tereiceinenenesbbiannehaisiinriegiiaeaehieiania 574.84 

For rent . sad Sscaeoctonaelicebttcediad nnieebacker-addeinscducobesinsialasisideseamisesaniaibnieieanahd 420.00 

For light and coal . A NO ONS PE ME PTET 57.20 

EN TTR CR eee eer UN ROUUE ees eresmne n arr oe 42.33 

For fixtures 81.40 

For taxes and insurance ................... _ 74.28 

EE ee eRe ern Nae EER 50.00 

I va SII, call nnlalblbentaienlielbinsbdemsnaniiaipins 3,136.88 

For clerical salaries ................................ 3,682.73 

ee IPI, EINE 1. snssitinnsicenlipennnnsbenononianntinitieinteetietienstiain 3,667.00 

For traveling expenses of Manager .......................----c0------s--eeeesseeee 683.31 

ee DE TCUIRIIED, <2 cicsanseeneensantnatensnesiinnnecbentionne 1,347.36 

For auditing books Ee ee et 50.00 

For miscellaneous ........ iatliidindtiacdipesiitaininesanaaibaniale 36.95 

Balance on hand July 1 “1928 SE LPT Ce 1,963.43 
$69,249.15 

RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES 
Resources 
Eee $ 3,000.00 
Time Deposit Certificates ~......................... 2,000.00 
Accounts Receivable (books) 220.60 
Accounts Receivable (diplomas and seals) ~..............-----.--cc--s-eeeeeeeeenmnneees 382.25 
Inventory of furniture and fixtures .. 726.45 
Cash on hand July 1, 1928 1,963.43 
$ 8,292.73 
Liabilities 
None 
Net Resources, July 1, 1928 $ 8,292.73 
Diplomas issued 33,462 
Seals i RE ae ree Tene eer eee eT Sma ere 56,195 
Number of counties visited by Manager 64 
Respectfully submitted, 
D. F. NICKOLS, Secretary-Manager, 

Lincoln Illinois 
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Board of Directors, I. P. R. C. 


The personnel of the Illinois Pu- 
pils’ Reading Circle Board of Direct- 
ors for the current year is as follows: 

President, U. J. Hoffman, Asst. 
State Supt. Schools, Springfield; W. 
S. Booth, Asst. State Supt. Schools, 
Springfield; W. R. Foster, Co. Supt. 
Schools, Ottawa; R. V. Jordan, City 
Supt. Schools, Centralia; E. W. Pow- 
ers, City Supt. Schools, Watseka; 
Cora B. Ryman, Co. Supt. Schools, 
Decatur; Charles H. Watts, Co. Supt. 
Schools, Urbana. 





Resolutions defining the Illinois 
Pupils’ Reading Circle and giving it 
a recognized status have been adopted 
by the City Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion of Illinois, by the County Su- 
perintendents’ Section of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association, and final- 
ly by the Delegate Assembly of the 
I. 8. T. A. These resolutions were 
printed in full in the March magazine 
as No. III of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions adopted at the 
Annual Meeting, December 29. 


FOLK 
DANCES 


Festivals 
a Athletics 
Thousands of Teachers 
onde the material in our 


64-page illustrated descriptive catalogue 
with Table of Contents of books, sent 
on request 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
Publishers of Educational Books 
Since 1838 


67 West 44th Street, New York 





Send your Furs to 
Safety — Our Cold 
Storage Vaults. Fin- 
est, Largest in Central 
West. Charges very 
low. 


JOHN B. PROFITLICH CO. 
117 South Jefferson St. 
Peoria, Ill. 
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COMPLETE TRAVEL SERVICE 
Railroad and ne | Tickets — All Lines 
National Park Tours—Independent—lInclusive 

Itineraries 
66 Day Deluxe Buropean Tour—Departure June29 
35 Day Alaska-Yukon Tour—Departure July 31 

Send for Booklets—Book Barly 
THE BAKER TOURS 
Suite 904-5 Marquette Bldg. 
Rand 3105 140 So. Dearborn, Chicago 





TRAVEL mEUROPE—1929 
University Tours of Quality 
BEST in FAVE MANAGEMENT 
CULTURAL OPPORTUNITIES 
College Credit if desired 
The American Institute of Educational Travel 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York 


from ogzegee and 
schools in 19; 200 
AL So a 
Hetels. Here meter travel, 
Bend for beokiet. 
College Travel Club 
154 Boylston St., Besten 





GENEVA? 


World Federation of Education Associations 


tions send for Booklet Nov At 
THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Oiled Tipe Zone qecinned ty 
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TAKE A TEMPLE TOUR 


Burope this Summer. Motoring to Italian 
Hill Towns, 8 Country, Fon- 








“square IEMPLEGIO TOURS Beston, 
Bldg. smeoneon ates ° 





UNIVERSITY 
\GENERAL TOURS 


WO RAST ATS. Row ford Cty 





Companionable peo restricted better 
hotels. Special —-L. for 4. .-, taking 
university courses abroad. We'll send you free 
illustrated booklet No. A8 of 24 attractive ftin- 


eraries. Write us. Educators eee the 

Geneva Conference, write for special folder of 

tours officially approved by the World Federation. 
$395 and up 
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a” JHRUTHE 
7 SWITZERLAND 
OF AMERICA- 


You have often promised yourself a real va- 
cation trip—a trip that is interesting from its 
start to the very end. Here is just that oppor- 
tunity. You'll see the Thousand Islands, the 
Adirondacks, Ausable Chasm, the Green and 
White Mts., Boston, Berkshires, New York 
City, Delaware Water Gap, Watkins Glen and 
Niagara—and you'll travel in America’s finest 
motor coaches. 


Send for descriptive tolders 
HOGLE SPEARS TOURS 











INTERNATIONAL 





TRAVEL CIUB 





at the Hotel Sherman, CHICAGO 











Money for Travel 


Higher Education, Etc. 


Many teachers go abroad during their summer vacations; 
and a great many more would like to. Others go to summer 
school to fit themselves for higher salaried positions. Fre- 
quently, because of lack of ready cash, such plans must 
be cancelled. 


Borrow up to $300 at New, Reduced Rate 


Plan this year for a joyous, worth-while summer vaca- 
tion. We'll lend you the money you need on your personal 
note—no endorsers necessary—and you may repay us in 
easy monthly payments. Our new reduced rate brings the 
average monthly cost of borrowing $100 down to only $1.38 
when loan is repaid in ten equal monthly payments. Other 
amounts up to $300 in same proportion. Each payment 
on principal reduces the interest. You pay ONLY on un- 
paid balance and for actual time you keep the money. 


Quick— Confidential 





Household Finance 
Corporation 


ILLINOIS OFFICES 


Chicago, Room 1403,22 W. Monroe Freeport, 303 Tarbox Building 
foliet. 201 Morris Building 
nm, 308 Waukegan National Island, 410 Safety Building 
Peoria, 305 Lehmann aes 
502 Rockford National Springfield, 1008 Myers A 
Building Decatur, 318 Citizens Bank 


7) 
| 


Simply call at our office with your teacher’s contract and we will Bank Building 


hand you the money without delay. No fees or deductions of any kind. 
No inquiries are made of friends, relatives or the school board. Our 
faith in the honesty of teachers enables us to render immediate service. 
If inconvenient to call personally, use the coupon. Applications 
by mail will receive prompt service. 





ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE-lIt is understood this inquiry does 
ot obligate me to borrow or put me to any expense. 


Amount I wish to borrow, $......... 
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Looking “J a food clealitaes 


eae play? d 











PEORIA 


A new hotel — Head- 
quarters for social, civic, 
and busi.-ess aftairs. 
Unsurpassed Service. 
400 Rooms 400 Baths 


. H, Edgar Gregory, Mgr 
~sy 


PEORIA, ILL ~S3 

































More Playgrounds— 
Fewer Accidents 


EEP the children off the 
K streets—give them good 
playgrounds with plenty 
of fun-making, muscle building, 
health developing equipment— 
and yours will be a town where 
accidents involving children are 
few and far between. 

For 21 years, Everwear Play- 
ground Apparatus has been 
recognized as the standard of 
quality. Built to withstand the 
abuse of after-hours rough- 
necks. Embodies every element 
of safety human ingenuity can 
devise. Playable as though the 
kids themselves had planned it. 

Send for Catalog No. 20 
which gives complete informa- 
tion. Lists 161 different mod- 
els and sizes of apparatus with 
which to plan your playground. 


The E. G. Yaeger Company, 





Peoria, Illinois 


Ever Wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
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The Teacher’s Recompense 

A conscientious teacher will recognize 
two self-accruing values from her profes- 
sion. The first of these is self-gratifica- 
tion for performing an altruistic service. 
The teacher is a unit in the world’s up- 
lifting social forces. .She should be a 
potential factor in the cause of finer 
citizenship. She should so recognize such 
responsibility that every obstacle is a 
direct challenge to be met and solved. 

Many teachers will find such obstacles 
in the form of mischievous, obstinate, or 
slow pupils, inconvenience of working 
facilities, lack of teaching aids, grouchy 
dispositions, or other states of being or 
feeling. 

The highly successful teacher will sac- 
rifice much time and energy to overcome 
those obstacles, for hers is the duty to 
overcome ignorance and drive away dis- 





Summer Session 
NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


"By the shore of L -ke Michigan” 


Undergraduates, graduates, and others 
wishing to turn summer vacation into 
prolate study will find a wide range of 
courses from which to select in the North- 
western University Summer Session. A fac- 
ulty gathered from the best schools of _ 
country. Surroundings charmin pan 
to make study a pleasure. Wor 

taken in any of the schools listed be! ow. 


Liberal Arts 
Graduate School 
School of Education >} June 24-Aug.17 
School of Commerce 
School of Journalism 
School of Music 
School of Speech 


School of Law 


The School of Education 


Wide Range of Courses. Educational 
epee iccpusesnenta of Intelligence, 
Tests col naan, Character Edu- 
cation, Organization and Administration, 
Curriculum, Secondary Education, Gen- 
eral Method, Special Method (several 
courses), Personnel Problems, Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidance, Principles 
and Technicof Research, Educational Sta- 
tistics, Physical Education, Music Educa- 

tion, Speech Education. 

Faculty. Regular Faculty supplemented 
by members of Faculties of other Univer- 
sities, and distinguished public school 
Teachers and Administrators. 

Graduate Work. Special emphasis upon 
Graduate work and the needs of experi- 
enced Teachers, Supervisors, and Admin- 
istrators. 

Special Bulletin. For Special Bulletin 
write Dean John E. Stout, Room 
School of Education, Evanston, Illinois. 


t June 24-Aug. 2 
June 24-Aug.24 


_ High Scholarship Standards 
location + Moderate temperature 
Unusual opportunities for Recreation 
Organized trips and excursions 
For bulletin, address 


The Director of the Summer Session 
le U y Hall, E 
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pair, realizing that the greatest satisfac- 
tion comes from doing a piece of work 
well. 

The second recompense to the teacher 
is her salary. A conscientious teacher 
will realize that this payment represents 
the trust and gratitude of the public 
which she serves. It is also a token of 
the hope that she will accomplish the 
best possible results. 

The salary is money paid not to sustain 
the teacher but to educate the pupil. The 
teacher contracts for her salary and 
thereafter whether she receives little or 
much her whole concern should be to give 
maximum service. 

A teacher should realize very concretely 
what her service is costing the com- 
munity and how expensive are a few 
minutes of class distraction or procras- 
tination. The recitation must carry on. 


A Case 
A certain teacher in a small city re 
ceives $150 a month. For this salary she 
teaches nine classes a day. There are 41 





Laboratory Apparatus 


and Supplies 


Lowest Price—Best Quality 
Promptest Service 
Agriculture, Biology, 

Physical Geography, Chemistry, Physics 
ASK FOR CATALOG 
Give your name, school position and 
subject. Mention this journal. 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Apparatus—Chemicals 
460 E. OHIO ST., CHICAGO U.S.A. 





Horsfords 
eid 


Mitty Witte 








Ne also an exceliert “Cc 
erve Tom 


It makes the most re- 
freshing acidulous drink. 
And definitely assists na- 
ture in restoring depleted 
nerves; actin, eo 
tonic for brain and body. 
jen Horsford’s to favorite 

monde! 22S t in water in 

lemon juice. 

AT aad DRUGGISTS 


D-E1-1 
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pupils in her class. She must be on the 
job from 8:30 A.M. to 12:00 P.M., and 
from 12:50 P.M. to 3:45 P.M., or a 3865- 
minute day. 
Based upon her own sa!ary this teacher 
costs her district: 
$7.50 per day 
.0197 per minute 
.833 per recitation 
.028 per pupil recitation 
Based upon the total cost of the school 
district budget: 
$1.387 cost of each recitation 
.036 cost per pupil recitation 
.046 cost per minute of recitation. 
Such figures are a plea for class room 
harmony, perfection of method, a well 
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studied and premeditated daily program, 
and an attitude of business efficiency that 
constantly tells teacher and pupil alike 
that the recitation must carry on.—C. R. 
Keeler, Principal Whittier School, Har- 
vey, Illinois. 


This is No. 1 of a series of short articles per- 
taining to different phases of pedagogy edited 
for his teachers by C. R. Keeler. 
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Keep abreast 
in your subject 
Some courses in Edu- 
cation arc “Genetic Psy- 

sry Grace, i 
Rural Teacher’ s Prob 
lems,”’ “Stud 
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We Neae "sad ae 
ee ecsker Ot Ube Aniversity of | Chicago 
Ray Ey eg Fg 1CAGO, ILLINOIS 











Do the Children of 
Your School Know 
What It Means to 
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WELL equipped playground means 

tremendously more to your school 
than merely a spot for recreation. It con- 
tributes to good discipline, in and out of the 
schoolroom. Its healthful exercise creates 
alert minds and raises classroom averages. 
It encourages a friendly spirit of play, and 
a freedom of action and thinking that is 
beneficial to those inclined to be “‘slow.”’ 


You'll be agreeably surprised to learn how 
little it costs to create these advantages 
for the children of your own school, 
through the careful selection of Louden 
Playground Equipment. 


A query from you will bring complete 

information, prices, and playground 

suggestions, by first mail . . . and 
without obligation, of course. 


Louden Finggreund Equipment 


OTTAWA ILLINOIS 














Rural Unit 





No. 1 


This big package of Music 





Herz is a big package of Victor Ortho- 
phonic music . . . grouped beautifully, 
helpfully, practically, for rural schools. 
It includes swinging rhythms, galloping 
rhythms, dances, folk songs, concert 
solos, story music—13 records and 77 
selections. . . . Surely the exact selections 
you would make yourself, out of all 
Victor music, to help your school the 
most. 


All are arranged in a neat, strong con- 
tainer, with lock and key. $12.50, list 
price. 20% reduction to schools. Ask 
your dealer for this Unit No. 1, contain- 
ing enough for a year’s beginning in 
music appreciation, which should be 
owned by every rural school and pre- 
sented at every county institute for work 
in rural schools. 


The Educational Department 
Victor TALKinc Macuine Co., Campen, N. J., U. S. A. 
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13 records—77 selec- 
tions — 20 interesting 
lessons —all for 
$12.50, list price 
($10, list, to schools) 
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Remember the special school Vic- 
trola, No. 8-8. Orthophonic; clear 
toned; beautiful Italian-style cabi- 
net, and special features for school 
use. Discount to schools—25%! Ask 
your Victor dealer about this. 
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Constitution and By-Laws 
(Continued from Page 231) 
remainder of the term. The member 
with the shortest term to serve shall be 

chairman of the committee. 

The president, the first vice president, 
and the executive committee shall con- 
stitute ex-officio the board of directors of 
this association. The secretary shall be 





Wanted: Teachers 
of Pleasing Personality 
Well established organization has 
new and unusual opportunity for 
teachers who can qualify for a sum- 
mer position. Affords an income of 
or more monthly. Business 
training given. Chance to travel, if 
desired. If you want to make the 
best use of your summer it will pay 
you to investigate. Give full par- 
ticulars, age, education, 
and date school closes. 


NATIONAL HOME AND SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION—Dept. 4 
1811 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Tl. 


experience 
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elected annually by the board of direc- 
tors. His term of office shall expire June 
30. 


Article VII—Duties of Officers 

The president, vice president, and trea- 
surer shall perform the usual duties of 
such officers and such other duties as 
are prescribed by this constitution. 

The secretary shall devote all his time 
to furthering the interests of the asso- 
ciation. He shall prepare the proceed- 
ings of the annual meeting for publica- 
tion and shall distribute the same to the 
members of the association. When re- 
quested to do so, he shall assist the vari- 
ous committees in charge of the annual 
State meeting and of the several divi- 
sion meetings in the preparation, print- 
ing and distribution of their programs, 
and in advertising the meetings. He 
shall keep an exact roll of the memver- 
ship of the association, and shall see 
that each member is supplied with all 
the publications of this association. He 
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Can you tackle a real job and see it 
- - bi 


experience, normal 


or 

details . . . age, education, teaching and 
Address : S. J. GILLFILLAN, F. E. COMPTON & CO. ‘ 

Dept. 40, Compton Building, 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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A MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITY 
for Women Teachers Not Afraid to Work! 


? Can you work hard and keep at it? Can 
and say “If she can, so can I”? Have ambition, 
*ve a real position for 
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ANALYTIC 
SPELLING RECORD 


The first real record ever offered to teachers by 
which they can teach spelling and know they are not 
wasting time on words the pupils have previously 


learned. 


So simple and so complete that it is surprising. 


The teacher is able to check any child’s spelling 
progress at any time she may desire to do so. : 
We have a lot of confidence in this spelling fecord and if | 


you will ask us we will send a list of eleven points which we | 
feel very modestly state its advantages. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 
Normal, Illinois 
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shall be editor of the official bulletin. He 
shall serve under the advice and direc- 
tion of the board of directors. 

The executive committee shall make all 
arrangements for the annual meeting, and 
perform such other duties as are pre- 
scribed in this constitution or imposed 
by a vote of the representative assembly. 


Article VIII—Governing Committees 

There shall be three governing com- 
mittees of the Association: a committee 
on resolutions, a committee on appro 
priations, and a committee on legislation. 
Each division of the association shall 
elect annually one member of each of 
these committees, who shall begin his 
year of service immediately after the ad- 
journment of the meeting of the division 
at which he is elected. If vacancy shall 
occur in any membership because of 
death, resignation, or removal from the 
State, it shall be filled by appointment 
by the president of the division repre- 
sented or in such other manner as the 
rules of the division may direct. Simi- 
larly, if any member of one of the goverti- 
ing committees finds he cannot attend the 
annual meeting, he shall notify the presi- 
dent of his local division, who shall ap- 
point some member to serve in his stead. 

Each member of the executive com- 
mittee of this Association shall serve 
continuously during his term of office as 
chairman of one of the three governing 
committees. 


Article IX—Representative Assembly 

At each annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation there shall be a Representative 
Assembly, which shall consist of the mem- 
bers of the governing committees, the ex- 
presidents of the Association so long as 
they reside in Illinois, the past secretaries 
of the association, the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, the president-elect 
of the several divisions of the Association 
and of delegates or alternates chosen by 
each of the divisions in such manner as 
may be provided by the separate divi- 
sions. The ratio of representation in 
this assembly shall be one delegate and 
one alternate for each one hundred mem- 
bers and major fraction thereof enrolled 
in each division at its last preceding meet- 
ing, in addition to the members of the 
governing committees. Within ten days 
of each division meeting, the secretary 
of the division shall send a list of the 
delegates and alternates chosen at that 
division meeting, to the secretary of the 
State Association. In case any delegate 
is not present at the meeting, the alter- 
nate chosen in his or her place shall exer- 
cise all rights and privileges of the said 
absent delegate. In the absence of both 
a delegate and his alternate the presi- 
dent-elect of any division shall appoint 
a member of his division as a sub-alter- 
nate who shall exercise all the rights 
and privileges of said absent delegate 
and alternate. Immediately after calling 
the Association to order, the president 
shall appoint a committee on credentials, 
consisting of one member of the govern- 
ing committee from each division, which 
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Just Big a 
Man Are You? 


Find Out This Summer 
This is Your Opportunity 
HERE'S areal job for men teachers this Summer. 

An international organization is opening up a 
big, new field which will give you an opportunity to 
test yourself . . . to prove to your own satisfaction 
just how big a man you are. Vacation work which 
capitalizes on all your schoolroom training at an in- 
come easily doubling that of the teacher right from 
the start. And an opportunity to qualify fora perma- 
nent position if you desire. 

All that we require is earnest effort and full time on your 
part. We will five you training invaluable in any position. 
Coach you and start you to work. You must be between 20 
and 35 years of age. Send the coupon now . . . today, to- 
gether with a letter giving us full details as to experience 
and ambitions. 

Only a Limited Number Will Be Accepted 
Applications Considered in Order of Receipt 


MAIL COUPON NOW... TODAY 
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Cincinnati (onservatory «Music 


BERTHA BAUR, President and Director 
Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 


63rd Summer Session June 20th to July 31st, 1929 
Piano Master Class with 
MARCIAN THALBERG 
Private instruction in Voice and all instruments 
Theory, Composition and Conducting 
All courses lead to Degrees 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC (Accredited) 
Courses for Supervisors and Instrumental Supervisors 
leading to degrees. 
Guest Teachers: 
Louis Mohler of Columbia University, leading authority 
on Music Appreciation. 
Lowel M. Tilson of Indiana State Normal. 
Credits from other schools will be received and evaluated 
Grand Opera Company in daily performances 


Send for summer bulletin to C. C. Howard, Registrar 
Highland Avenue, Burnet Ave. & Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohic 






























C. SEYMOUR JONES, MGR. 

49 West Oak St., Chicago, Il. : 

Please send me free, and absolutely without obligation on my part 
the details of your new Summer Money-earning Opportunity. 
My name Age 
Addresa 
Iamt hing in My positi is 
I have had years of teaching experience. My school 
closes. 

Interested in Summer Work only. I own an automobile. 


Interested in Permanent Position. I do not own an automobile. 
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Continental Divide, Seen on Student Tours 


The University of Colorado, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed opportunities for combin- 
ing summer study with recreation. Organized hikes and 
week-end outings; mountain climbing; visits to glaciers; 
automobile excursions to Rocky Mountain National Park; 
mountain camp maintained for summer students. Altitude 
of one mile, within sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 17 to July 20 
Second Term, July 22 to August 23 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, Medicine, Educa- 
tion, Business Administration, Journalism. Field courses 
in Geology. Maison Francaise, Casa Espanola. University 
Theater with special instruction in Dramatic Production. 
Many special courses for teachers, supervisors and admin- 
istrators. Special opportunities for graduate work in all 
departments. Excellent library; laboratories. Organ recitals 
and public lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from Eastern States 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
BOULDER, COLORADO 


Senp Topay ror ComMPLeTe INFORMATION 


DIRECTOR SUMMER QUARTER (DEPT. 0), 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, BOULDER, COLORADO, 


Please send me the bulletins checked below: 
Summer Recreation Bulletin........ 
Pield Courses in Geology............ Graduate School Bulletin........... 


NAME 








Street and Number... 





City and State 
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What more fascinating 
Vacation Tour than this? 


IS eight thousand mile trip—around the coast 

of America by sea and home across the coun- 

try—stimulating, thrilling and unforgettable. The 

water trip itself on The Recreation Route from 

New York around the coast to California is a 
revelation. 


Your “floating summer resort” for about 
two weeks is a palatial Panama Pacific liner 
—the new S. S. Virginia or S. S. California, 
the largest steamers ever built under the 
American flag, orthe popular S.S. Mongolia. 





The first call is at colorful Havana, gem of the Caribbean— 
a visit you'll never forget. Then on to the Panama Canal 
—8 daylight hours of thrills as you steam through the 
back bone of a hemisphere. Up the coast to California— 
vacation land supreme. Then home across the Continent. 
8,000 miles in all and every mile interesting, restful, re- 
freshing. 


Know your country. Know it as you can only after a trip 
like this—a trip so varied, sc masterfully planned, that 
every day brings new thrills, new experiences. 


The reduced summer rates bring this trip 
within the reach of most vacationists. 





Reduced Summer Rates 
FIRST CABIN TOURIST 

Round Trip $350 (up), including berth and meals $225 (up), Round 

cn steamers and fare ccross continent. Steamer Trip, water and 


may be taken in either direction. Choice of rail rail. $125(up)One 
routes and authorized stop-overs.OneWay$250(up). Way. 


fanama facifie fine 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
or any authorized steamship or railroad agent 


Po we hh 
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For the First Time— 
An Arithmetic Series which provides 
for the entire teaching job 
Teach Practice Measure Remedy 


STANDARD 
SERVICE ARITHMETICS 


By F. B. Knight, State University of lowa 
J. W. Studebaker, Supt. of Schools, Des Moines, lowa 


G. M. Ruch, University of California 


One book for each grade from 3 to 8 








Outstanding Features 
Expanded treatment of all new learning 
difficulties. 
Individual diagnostic and remedial pro- 
gram. 
Standardized drills which show the pupil 
his exact rate of progress. 


Tested and “tried out’ in experimental 
form by thousands of pupils. Built on 
actual classroom experience. 


Detailed information gladly sent on request 


Ask for Booklet No. 1110 


Scott, Foresman and Company 
623 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 
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THE 
UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


Summer Session 
Six Weeks: July 1—August 9, 1929 


Excellent facilities for summer study. Beautiful campus 
in large city. 150 courses, 75 faculty members. Wide variety 
of recreational facilities, and exceptional program of lec- 
tures and entertainments. Moderate Expenses. 


The Master's degree may be obtained by prop- 
erly qualified students in four summer sessions. 


Secondary Education Conference first week of July. Dr. 
Franklin Johnson of Teachers College, Dr. Leonard Koos of 
University of Minnesota, and other specialists will conduct 
round tables and give public lectures. 

Institute of Municipal Affairs third week of July. Dr. 
Luther Gulick, director of National League of Municipal Re- 
search, Dr. Harold Dodd of Princeton University, Mark 
Graves, taxation specialist, Albany, N. Y., and other na- 
tionally recognized experts will conduct round tables and 
give public lectures on conspicuous problems confronting 
urban communities. 

Both conferences are open to students without extra 
charge 

SOME SPECIAL FEATURES 

Large elections in Education, Psychology and Methods; 
complete Musie Course leading to music supervisor's 
certificate; Art Course including landscape painting leading 
to certificate; Library Science Course; Course for Special- 
class Teachers, including practice teaching; School of Nat- 
ural History, Allegheny State Park. 


Buffalo summers, cooled by the breezes sweep- 
ing over Lake Erie, are delightful and invigorating. 
They combine the advantages of the shore and the 
mountains. Spend the summer near Niagara Falls. 


Announcements now ready. Address: 


Cc, H. THURBER, Director, 
io, N. ¥. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFAL 
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shall decide the rights of delegates to sit 
in the representative assembly. At the 
business session of the annual meeting 
of the Association, sufficient chairs for 
the members of this representative assem- 
bly shall be grouped together and re- 
served for them. Only members of this 
representative assembly shall be allowed 
to vote on the election of officers, upon 
appropriations, upon adopting reports of 
committees, upon amendments to the con- 
stitution or by-laws, or upon any other 
question that the president may consider 
important. However, all members of the 
Association present shall have the privi- 
lege of debate upon any question. The re- 
port of the nominating committee and 
the election of officers shall take place 
at the beginning of the annual business 
session. 
Article X—Sections 

This Association shall include such 
sections as shall from time to time be 
authorized and recognized by the repre 
sentative assembly. 


Article XI—Amendments 

Amendments to this constitution may 
be made at any annual meeting of the 
Association by a twothirds vote of the 
members of the representative assembly 
present; provided, that such amendment 
has been proposed at a general session 
at least one day before the vote is taken. 
The amendment has become effective 
after it has been ratified by a majority 
vote of more than half of the divisions. 
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BY-LAWS 
Article I—Meetings 
The annual meetings of the Association 
shall be held during the winter holidays 
at such place and time as may be deter- 
mined by the executive committee. 


Article II—Annual Committee 

At the opening session of the annual 
meeting the president shall appoint the 
following committee: An auditing com- 
mittee, which shall audit the accounts 
of the secretary, the treasurer and the 
executive committee, and shall also audit 
all bills presented for payment by the 
representative assembly. 


Article III—Election of Officers 

The three governing committees sitting 
in joint session shall nominate candi- 
dates for the various offices to be filled 
at the annual meeting. The last elected 
member of the executive committee shall 
preside at this meeting and make the re- 
port of the meeting. Unless a ballot 
is ordered, the adoption of this report 
shall constitute the election of the officer 
nominated. If a ballot is ordered upon 
one or more of the offices to be filled, 
the voting shall be conducted in such 
manner as the executive committee may 
prescribe. 

Article IV—Dues 

The annual dues of this Association 
shall be two dollars ($2.00), which may 
be paid either to the treasurer of one 
of the divisions or to the treasurer of the 
State Teachers Association. But if a 
teacher attend a meeting of a division 
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other than that of which he is a resident 
(residence being understood to be where 
the teacher is employed at the time of 
enrollment) and a fee is collected from 
said teacher by the treasurer, that treas- 
urer shall forthwith turn over such fee 
to the treasurer of the division in which 
such teacher resides. One-half of all 
dues paid to the treasurer of the State 
Association shall be credited to the ap- 
propriate divisions; and one-half of all 
paid to the treasurers of the respective 
divisions shall be placed in the treasury 
of the State Association. Each person 
paying dues to the treasurer of the State 
Association or to the treasurer of the 
division shall indicate the division of 
which he is a resident. 


Article V—Official Bulletin 
A bulletin (The Illinois Teacher) shall 
be sent to every member of the associa- 
tion for one year after the payment of 
his annual dues, which shall include the 
subscription price of the bulletin. The 
bulletin shall serve as a medium of com- 
munication between the officers and the 
members; it shall be issued monthly, 
except July and August, or at shorter in- 
tervals if so ordered by the board of 
directors; and the subscription price shall 
be fixed by the board of directors. 
Article VI—Resolutions 
The Committee on Resolutions shall 
invite each year early suggestions of ap- 
propriate resolutions and shall formulate 
each year the resolutions to be presented 





HAVE YOU CONSIDERED— 
THE DECIDING FACTORS—in determining your attendance at 


SUMMER SCHOOL? 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


OFFERS THESE 


Best climate in America for 
summer study — always com- 
fortable. 


Large faculty of efficient in- 
structors — supplemented by 


outstanding educational lead- 
ers from other institutions. 


One of the finest educational 
plants in the west — fully 
equipped for your needs. 


Located amid mountain 


a 





“Summer Camp” 


scenic wonders—near national 
parks and playgrounds. 


An institution of personal 
service which will meet your 
approval—if you give it a 
chance. 

Science courses in their nat- 
ural setting—at summer camp 
in Medicine Bow Forest, Col- 
umbia University cooperating. 


Instruction in summer camp 
—board, lodging, fees, one 
thousand miles automobile 
travel—all for $135. 


Combine Recreation and Serious Study in the Heart of the Rockies 


at the 


COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL IN AMERICA 


First term—June 17 to July 24 
Second term—July 2 to August 30 


For Bulletins and Information Address: C- B- MAXWELL, Director of Summer Session, 


University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 
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to this association at its approaching an- 
nual meeting excepting only resolutions 
of courtesy and such as unforseen emer- 
gencies may require. The executive com- 
mittee shall reserve at least one of the 
first three general sessions of the annual 
meeting for the discussion of and action 
upon the resolutions presented, no mem- 
ber to hold the floor longer than five 
minutes except by unanimous consent, 
or by order of the executive committee. 


Article VII—Appropriations 

All appropriations proposed to be made 
by this Association, except the fixed sal- 
aries of the officers thereof and the ex- 
penditures of the executive committee 
and of the board of directors, shall be 
referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions for its consideration and recom- 
mendations, and it shall be the duty of 
said committee to examine into the ex- 
pediency and utility of such appropria- 
tions and make report and recommenda- 
tions to the representative assembly be 
fore the close of each annual meeting 
for its consideration and action. No ap- 
propriation whatever shall be made by 
the representative assembly unless it 
shall have been referred to said commit- 
tee. A failure of the committee to make 
a favorable report shall not prevent the 
representative assembly from making 
any appropriation which, in its judgment, 
shall seem expedient. 
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Article VIII—Legislation 

It shall be the duty of the Committee 
on Legislation to use all proper means 
to promote and secure such additional 
legislation as has been approved by this 
association. The committee may appoint 
and organize an auxiliary legislative com- 
mittee consisting of one member from 
each senatorial district. 


Article IX—Papers and Addresses 

A copy of every paper or address given 
by a member before the association or any 
section thereof shall be furnished before 
the close of the meeting to the secretary 
of the association, or of the section, to 
be published in the proceedings of the 
Association. 
Article X—Reports of Section Meetings 

Within ten days after the annual meet- 
ing the secretary of each section shall 
furnish the secretary of the Association 
with a complete reeord of the proceedings 
of his section, including a copy of every 
paper and address given before the sec- 
tion. 


Article XI—Compensation of Officers 

The treasurer shall receive such com- 
pensation as the Association may deter- 
mine. 

The secretary shall receive such com- 
pensation as may be fixed by the board 
of directors at the time of his employ- 
ment. Such salary shall be paid in quar- 
terly installments upon an order signed 
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by the president and chairman of the exe- 
cutive committee. The bills for printing 
and distributing the official bulletin shall 
be paid quarterly in the same manner. 


Article XII—Suspension and 
Amendment 

Any provision of the by-laws may be 
suspended by a twothirds vote of the 
representative assembly present at any 
meeting. 

The by-laws may be altered or amended 
in the same manner as the constitution. 


Article XIII—Uniform Receipts 

A uniform receipt shall be prepared 
by the treasurer of the State Association 
and shall be supplied by him to the trea- 
surer of the various divisions of the 
State Association and shall be used as 
the official receipt of membership for 
entrance into the annual meetings of the 
State Association and to any and all 
meetings of the divisions of the State 
Association during the calendar year 
while the receipt is in force. 





Apropos of the question of married 
women teachers, one young Miss school 
teacher has a solution. She recently re- 
marked to her married sister school 
teacher, “If the married school teachers 
don’t quit teaching and raise some chil- 
dren for the schools, we will all be with- 
out a job.” 





‘The Perr Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


Use them in teaching Language, Literature, History, 
Geography and Picture Study 


One Cent Size 
3x34 


50 or more 


Two Cent Size 
5x8 


25 or more 


Ten Cent Size 
10x12 


5 or more 


Girl With Cat 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors for Pe 


Cents Bach for 20 or more. Size 7x9. 


Size 22x28 including the m 


Box 31, Malden, 





Hoecker 

ring Study. Three 
$1.00 for 33 Com- 
mon Birds with a very brief description of each. 


Large Pictures for ey —_ 

00 each for two or 
more; $1.25 for one. Send s00 fo for Sir Galahad and Blue 
Boy. Hand Colored, same size, $3.00 for two; $2.00 for one. 


Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page 
Catalogues CStaiogue, with 1600 miniature illustrations. 


Tekerp Pastures 


Send 50 cents 
for 25 for 
Children or 
25 Historical 
Pictures, or 
25 Art 
Subjects with 
suggestions 
for each. 
Call it Set 500 
Size 514x8 


Or send 50 
cents for 50 
for Children 
Size 3x34 


Or send 50 

cents for 5 

Extra Size 
Pictures 


Size 10x12 for art classes. 


books. 


the School year. 








Copyright 


Sacajawea leading Lewis and Clark to the Pacific Ocean 
No. 10073 44x80 in. 


10074 30x53 in. 


Special Notice to Graduating Classes 
Classes wishing to present statuary to their school 
find every notable reproduction in the CAPRONI REFERENCE 
BOOK OF SCULPTURE. 


Part One has sixteen hundred illustrations of Ancient, 
Medieval and Modern subjects for decoration. 

Part Two has thirteen hundred illustrations, all subjects 
The school library should have these valuable 


SPECIAL OFFER: Sent postpaid to schools for $1.00 each. 
One dollar is refunded on a minimum purchase of $25.00 within 
Ten percent discount to schools. 


P.P. CAPRONI & BRO 
INCORPORATED 


Galleries and Offices 


Washington Street, Boston, Massachusetts, U. 8. A. 
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A LITERARY MAP 


OF REAL VALUE 


Instructive — Interesting — Decorative 


is a wall map—27 x 35 inches—of ten 

lively colors, embracing England, 
Wales, eastern Ireland and southern Scot- 
land. On a base showing the contour of 
the country are hundreds of thumbnail 
sketches of authors, their homes, characters 
from their writings, and scenes of historical 
and literary interest. 

A real background for the presentation 
and interpretation of English literature 
Fascinating in its eee in 
its scope. 


A Pictorial Chart of English Literature 











PRICES 
Paper $2.50 
Paper with cloth edges and sticks 
top and bottom 3.00 
| EI AE TTT tee ..$3.25 
Cloth-backed with sticks... .-$3.75 





On board in oak frame (Special) ......$8.75 
Write for illustrated descriptive folder 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
Dept. D-131 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
270 Madison Ave. 


4 
536 So. Clark St. 














559 Mission St. 

















Forward March! 


WITH 


The New 
Winston 
Readers 


More than 7,000,000 boys and girls have 
learned to read with the previously pub- 
lished WINSTON READERS. Now a 
new series is available. The time-tested 
method and many of the original fea- 
tures have been retained. But there are 
many new features—the vocabulary con- 
forms to the Gates list; new content in- 
cludes silent-reading exercises, work- 
type material, comprehension checks for 
every unit; and so on. The former series 
can now step to one side while THE 
NEW WINSTON READERS continue 
a forward march. 

May we send you literature? 





# 623-633 8. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 2.) 


San Francisco 


Philadelphia j.é§ Atlanta  ®/1Dallas 








~~ 
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s number is 
Xe legion who travel 


Nourist2= CABIN 


Doctors, lawyers, professors, engineers, actors—one 
after the other they book TOURIST Third Cabin when 
Europe-bound. Away from duties and social obliga- 
tions they seek informality— ease — comfort — plea- 
sant association with interesting people. There they 
find it in ocean travel. 

In their fields the European trip is a necessity. They 
pride themselves on “keeping abreast” of the age by 
keeping in touch with European minds and meth- 
ods. TOURIST Third Cabin on our ships gives them 
every comfort, good food, excellent service—and is 
so inexpensive, $184.50 (up) round trip. 


From $1025° one way 


In our fleets we offer you a choice of such famous 
liners as the Majestic, world’s largest ship, 
Olympic, Homeric, Belgenland, Lapland, etc.— 
and two remarkable steamers, Minnekahda and 
Minnesota, that carry TOURIST Third Cabin 


passengers exclusively. 


A dations are reserved exclusively for 
American vacationists—the sort of people you 
will enjoy traveling with. 


WHITE JTAR LINE 


RED /TAR LINE - ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 














180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
or any authorized S.S. or R.R. Agent 
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A reduction of public expenditure is 
not economy if it impairs functions neces- 
sary for public good and progress.—Presi- 
dent David Kinley. 





BUTLER 
UNIVERSITY 


Summer i 
June 17 to August 10, 1929 


College of liberal arts, edu- 
cation, home economics, pre- 
medical, and physical education 


SPRING TIME 
brings FLOWERS 


‘CRAYONEX” 
“CRAYOGRAPH 


‘PRANG WATER 
~~ COLORS ~~ 


attractive ree Nag in Art classef 


Let us assist you with instructions and new 
ideas on the use of these “Old Faithful” 
products in your classes. 


CRAYON COMPANY 


664-764 HAVES AVE SANDUSKY O80 


Beautiful park-like campus, 
splendid new buildings, up-to- 
date equipment. 
city advantages. 
Moderate expenses. 


THE AMERICAN 


For Information Address: 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
Butler University 
Indianapolis, Indiana 




































Come to Sprin3field 


The Home of the 
Immortal Lincoln 












Visit his home and tomb. See the 
State Capitol and Centennial build- 
ing. Make your headquarters at 

















Hotel Abraham Lincoln 


















Finest Hotel 


Middle West 















Dinin3, Room 










Connection 
















Moderate Prices 
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